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TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



L 



Few words of apolo^ are required for the publication of this 
Hltlc volume. The circumstances unjer which it was prepared 
are simply these; 

HfLving recently resigned the general superintendence d a 
seminary where many different branchy of education were 
taught, and entered upon a sphere of duty where my whole at- 
tention is directed to the subject of English Belles Lettres, I felt 
more sensibly than I had ever done before, the want of an ele- 
mentary book of instruction in Composition, suitable for beginners. 
I could lay my hand on none exactly suited to my purpose. Those 
which presented themselves seemed liable to a variety of objec- 
tions. Some, were unintelligible to young pupils ; others contained 
methods of procedure which I considered useless and even perni- 
cious; and others seemed suited to direct the attention of the 
learner exclusively to words and phrases, to the entire neglect of 
things ; which form the substratum of thought, and from which the 
thoughts should be taught to spring, in order to the formation of 
a simple and natural style of expression. It occurred to me, tliEt 
by making a course of exercises on pictures and real objects the 
starting point, scnnething might be done towards inculcating a 
natural and correct, as well as an easy and graceful style of com- 
position. I determined to make the attempt. I submitted my 
plan to my respected colleague, Profossor Wines, who was 
pleased to express his approbation nS it, and encouraged me to 
proceed. The result ia tha small volume now offeised to the 
public 

If my good friends,- the instructors of youth, who have smiled 
so graciously on my previous attempts in the preparation of sdxx^ 
text booiss, should regard this effort^ with favor, peiadventure I 
may risk a second edition, ** with numerous improvements." In 
the mean time, I pray such of them as spy out the Stilts,—- winch 
I daie say are numerous enough, — to direct my attention to them, 
as I flbaU be most willing to adopt any improvement which may 
&|ipear to b^ suggested by good taste and judgment, and pointed 
out in a spirit of candor. 

PhOadelpkia, fe&. 2S, 18391 
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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITIONS 



TfiB circumitaoce of my being called opoft by the pablisben 
to prepare a second edition of tbete Exerciaes in fifteen days after 
the p«](»licatioA of the first, end the notification at the end of a 
month, that thq. first three thousand copies were sold, and a con- 
siderable part of the second edition ordered, afibrd a presumption 
that the work has met the approbation of the public, in its origin- 
al shape. I have, therefore, refrained from making any altera- 
tions in this edition. It is printed page for poge, from the first, 
the only variation consisting in the addition of a picture, here and 
there, at the bottom of a page, where the space allowed it, and 
the insertion of a Section on Dialogus WaiTmo, on page 78. 
The copies of this impression may therefore be used in tfaft same 
class with those of the former, without inconvenience.^ 

I would beg leave to suggest to teachers who may use the 
book, the propriety of giving to the class, at the time of selecting 
the exercises for the day, a short lecture, comprising any infbrma- 
tion on the subject proposed, which the teacher may deem suitable 
for the pupil to receive before writing his exercise. Some of the 
pupils in the High School have occasionally made a copy of the 
picture at the head of the exercise; and on one or two occasions, 
I have thus received drawings with the lead-pencil or pen, very 
cleverly executed. This voluntary exercise I have by no means 
discouraged ; as it not only increases the learner's interest in bis 
subject, but may, in some instances, lead to the developement of 
talents for drawing* 

Experience thus fkr has shown, as I am assured by many teach- 
ers wh^ have used them in their classes, that the writing of 
compoeitaon is greittly fiicilitated by these Exercisesr It would 
be well if the practice of this useful and elegant accomplishment 
wem much mofls general in our schools than it has hitherto been. 
Thcaro. Is 00 good reason why it should not go on sinrokaneoiiily 
with grammar. Any child that can converse intelligently, and 
write aclcgibk hand, is qualified to make a beginning; and if he 
begins- the study of grammar at the same time, I believe he wiH 
make greater progress in both studies, pursued at the same time, 
than he would in either separately. — ^Every teacher, however, 
will dr^w hia own oonclunoos upon this pcunt from tb6 result of 
his own experiments. 

PhiJadelpkia, March 20, 1839. 
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EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 



PART I. 



UrrRODdCTOEY COURSE OF EASY 



:<i:hhw : 



CoMFosmoir is the art of expressing our ideas iix writing, 
^ In commencing an elementary course of exercises in this art, 
we prcnpose, to the pupil, subjects which will readily snggest 
such icheas as may easily be expressed in a natural and un- 
aiiected manner. We leave to a more advanced stiige of 
instruction that elaborate marshalling of words and sentences 
which it is the province of rhetoric to perfect. 

Sensible objects suggests ideas promptly ; and we there- 
fbre try the experiment of presenting to the pupil a series 
of pictures of familiar objects and scenes with a few pimple 
directions as to the mode of rendering eaoh object <xr s^ene 
the subject of a short essay in composition. If this essay 
should, at first, coo^st of but one line, the pupil must not 
be discouraged. It will at leasf have the merit of being 
original ; it will make him feel that he is capable of writing 
a thought of his own on a subject which has been presented 
for his consideration ; and that he' has thus begun to ]eam 
the art of original composition. 



SECTION I. 

PICTURES OF OBJECTS FOR DESCRIPriOII. 

Wis commence with this little picture of a greyhound; and 
to encourage the pupil, we present him with an easy model, 
which may serve to assist bis efibrts in treating of the sub- 
jects suggested by the pictures which follow. Our Sample 

(•) 



lU KxsBctssa IN coxpgeiTioM. 

will be a very simple one ; such as be may foUov wjtboul 
difficulty. 




" This is a picture of a greyhound. He is standing near 
a rock, and looluDg forward as if just ready to start in pursuit 
of a Imre. He wears a collar on his neck with a little pad- 
lock. I suppose the collar is marked with his owner's 
name. The greyhound is a beautiful animal, very slender 
and well formed for running. It is a pity to use such a fine 
creature for so cruel a purpose as that of hunting a poor 
timid hare." 

. HcM w« begin with describing' the picture. We then nuke ■ re- 
murk on the aniroal which the picture represents, and conclude vifii 
■ reflection on the use to which the giejhoand in lometinies applied. 
The jiap^ cm eui^r follow this or idv simitir coarse iritfa the follow. 
iag pictarei, or write vay other thougtila which they nMy raggcA. 




Dnodha lk« piclai«. Write what }'oa know "liT^ra'pf lite anl- 
md, tti hibita, ila 'native countries, and ila luei. 



IXTROCtrCTORY COFHSF- 




^ke tbs Nme conne with thU picture. If jon in not welt ic- 
qouDled with Ills hiatory of the animal. End it oat by inqniring^ of 
jDur puentf or teacher, or by reading. Bat in writing your uicoqilt 
of hin,' do not copy the bmgnage of any boi^ Make 0ie intbrma. 
** — bf MDMrabering it flfr a time, and then wtite it BOl In 




TJba Iho jnctore. Notice the dove ; and jaa nar imiir ft 
_ it there that the Opossum, when wild, killa and eUa don 
Yon may set yov iugennily at. work to conjeottire bow ha Wlc 




^le'Foi U « T«ry good subject. Erery one ie acqaainted with bb 



KXEKcnE* in CQTteoBmon. 



in joat own ImngoMga. 




TUi ii «iB «r the Urge* of (he dui oT antiMb taJM nptilca. 
Parbapa i> 4tM)ribbw him jaa Utij ba ible to oonHn ^>m «^ 
Koia other reptiln. You maj alw> point out the paitiodaia in whiah 




Hie bat ii a pMd aubjscL After dncribkig him, peihapa ;oa may 
laMtbRt votne ailTenture which you haTs had, with ono BjiUg bhi the 
paito'Window, an a amnmer evening, ir to, narrate the WlKde afiUr. 




mTBODtrCTOET CODBSE. 




• A Keindser. 

Hie lemtrkable chuBCter of the Rnndeer, uid his jreal alili^ la 

poor Laphnder, will form a good Uieme Tor deiicriptioa atH^iuuntim. 




DeKribe the hotes n h ? w Id and 1 ntcd stale. Write 

m •ccoant of hu iHefulness to a k !, of h s I ab ts uid ehuroeter, 
■o fir u the; are known to jou, and rEkte any liltlti utecdota 
tememlier coDoected wiOi tin: subjccL 



Heneribe Ae goat. His habits. Hia useH, 



EXERCISXS I 



coHpoerrioH. 



DsMribe the picture. Write nhat yon kaow of Iba uimal. Td 
what cIiM of BDimaJj be belongs to, whervbe lives, bow be nibiata, 
Ac 





HoatyoDnr persons are Kequainled with same tkcti in relation to 
thii remukablfl inbabilant of the Western prairies. A pietttie of 
bim majr bring some of Iheee facts to your recollection. 




Ton btm ■ mry nod bint in tbia picture fei 
;Utd Itcaj. A unglo look at it will «et your ' " 



IHTKODDCTORT CODRiK. 




Tbil ii & North AmericBii ajiimitl, often exbibjted -in ov mei 
in mad mngeiimi. Ferhnpa jou may have heard ui uieodot 
(me DBS killed m jour onn state or neighborhood, which yon cin 





SXEBUISEB 1 



CDKFOBITION. 



FICTDSBS or OBJXCTa fob DESOBIPTION OOKTUnJBD. 

W« will now proceed lo give you pictures of some of the' 
mOBt inlerestisg birda, each of which we hope will auggeat 
some observations and remarks of your own. Let us com-i 
menca with the one which is* commonly denominated the' 
king of birds. 




Thfi eagle b lapac ty and bold less and the circumituiw of Ma 
baTing been bo frequently choHcn as tl c bionle aat onal enibl«D, 
makes bim ut eaej BubjccI 1 be Romans Uie Frencl the Aoitiiuu, 
■nd tine AmencauB haci. ull placed tl e ea(,lc on th ir Btandaid. 




> beautj, will be fbuul DM- 



IKTBODUCTOKT 





TIm peculiar habits 
■mne eountrie* ihould dc n 
MBof, ijum it andar the bii 
■od oT ^ ntmti with ihe 



KXESOia£S IN 




bits of the hawk, !■ «a^ 




D aceoimt of the poirol b UDilatire pm ere may here be al 
the dewuiptioD of the picture. The parrot la an inhabitaot of tt 
•oontilei, wbeie be u tbund wild in the if oods 




Tlni ia Itio largest bird that (lies His habits of plunder jnd hu 
icing on the Buiiiiiiits ot Ilic Andes, arc good points for illuEliation by 
pertinent rcnia.tki!. 



I^JTBDCDCTOBT CDDBSX. 




Ei|lBiDbUD| ■ Fiib-bawk of liii prer- 




This ii the bird's hemt. Give ;out ideal of the feelings with which 
m bird regards hia home. The gceat varielj of bird neata, ind the 
cuiiona proceseet of the birds in building them, Ibim good Bubjeota Sx 
deacription. 




W XXEHCISES IN COMPOSITIOM. 

SECTION III. ,. 
picrnxEs OF objects and scenes fob dbbcriptiom 




Boy loing I 

DMcribe tbe juctnre. Observe, the ba; in Ihe diitmce d 
bnUerflj. He nill probably be late at school. 




THftribe tbe humuiinj; bird, and his visits to the flower garden. 



IMTSODUCTOBT COVXSK. 




Gill leiTRin; her li 



DeBoription of picture. Old-Rtshioned fumitare Girl's attentioD 
ddC djrerled bj her pets. Sbe seems to have neul]' teamed ber la 
~~ ^ 'o be just readj to slut tor hei scboot 




^ IXKSCISSS IN COKPO^t^lpH. 




A BBilEDf partf. 
Deicription of tite picluie, snd of a ■ulin^ paitj. 



' InTBOUrCTOBlT coussx. 





Du t i i b* Um ^SotaR, and tba dks of gpnnmtic 



■xBXcuu IX ooxpoaiTUUt. 





Deteriptioii. Stoiy of children who deserved teworda, and oHuiiad 



tmBooseioBr ooexsi. 








Bd]' wiiliDf coBipiMitioii, 



DwcriptioD. Obeerve Uut the father uid mother are both uri 
tl>ar aoa, by giving him iDformatioii. But neither of them u writinf 
' '~ aarciaa mi him. 




DnorifliMi. Yotu own reoidlectiDDi of ikatlng partial 
am^ b«re witnoHed, or eogiged ia. Dangen a.ttei>diiig it 
wbwb Ton luTe beard, oi read aC 




Deflcribe the EMOe. Pleunreof readiag in the Md& Fleuiirt«cf 



DeMitt* tbo taiiDkl uid ba nriOM-^h*. 




l> to ■ccurate uid practical k 



>^|^. 




Stodytiif MinanlogT- 
DMcripliDD. Advuitaga of Btadringf mineralogy in tTft field* tad 
mmntoun. Use of a. knowledge of miaeriils. ' 




udyinf botany. 
PM wi ptioa. Botony must be studied io the fieldB. TTm of ■ 



iMcnptian. Botony must 
fftigt ti the tegetable kingdoi 




Flay Bg wllh a biid, or nadying oatDral lunary 
Dawription Much of HBtursI hittory may be learned flnm h 
I it well to Eiamuie the animals tbemielTes when we can. 




Tbe tea lible. 




DweriptioB of the itranfer's gimm. 



;Htx»?iHifi3»i(s afHomm. 




, Tfae group are eiaminining the mamiil fat «c 
Gratitude due to purentB far (heir care in providing fbi ll 
U of their children. 





DhDMnof (Odrfeliuid Tialent anger. The ^1 ofEen to *trik* wtt 
Ihuk£ of keys. Refleclion*. 




Tt» Hiicr. 

Deacriptioli nnd reBeclioni. 





na hap^ n e w of the dlsniiBsiaii from 
tnunt. Hs fbela guilty and miserable when he sees the sood w 
g^m.lfflM ft«m (chDol. Describe the aceae, and-tblt ol Uw-dj 
^«lhM4 vhich iiillowt. 




/ 



xxxBoisxB iH coMToamoir. 




UtiHt; of drawing. Necenity of draiving fiom leal objects In ordec 
to tfipij the art to luefbl putposea. What trndcs and prokauaom tax- 
' oocmHon ibi the uec of tbia art 




DaMription. HkUIs, occapalions and pleaanref of the cemitiy bar. 
w OMltil life he leodi in the summer. His Ibndnen Bx •ehool ta 
I winter. Describe alio the icene below. 




. imxoDinTroBV cairxsB. 





DsKflbe the picture, and tnj similar partj of pleuuira in which job 
iMf MHeinber to ban taken a putj or doMrths just aiich ■ ilelgli ftle 
~ ~ foawooU like to enjoy. 




I ' 



inTBODCCTOBX COURSE. 




Fnpuinc ■ uil fiir ■ kit*. 




Tlw Aniibed h 
Rrfactioii on tbe cnieltf of M 



xxsHcuEa ID coKPoaiTiON. 



DMVriptiaa Give an 
irij'utg, tad bdl pts;iDg 







DMarifMiK TIm fiiharmui'i oecupitioo. Th^ MeM> to «m- 




Defcribe the battle and tU ci 



.itnUfiltveSQMX C«BMil<. 




liw mow prrainid. 



ftgacrilie die icene. What made the boys (hink of building; ■ fft^ \ 
^nldl What pyrsmds had Ihey probKbl; read ofl Gm ui tcr — * ' 
of Um {ijTuii ds oT Egjpt 




nk&.^ 



n 



Hunylnf 1o Kbool. 
■ for Bukiog baale wban one is oa ttM way to Um idnal 




SECTION IV. 

nonrsss or acEKsa fos dsscbii^ion a 

Wb will now proceed to give pictures of other 
for description, which may also suggest the iDveation of 
short narratives, or fumisli occasion for general remarks. 
To each picture we will add a Tew topica for compoiititm, 
<ibi«)i tke pu^il may adopt or reject at pleasure. 





A Bnr Hgnt. 




kMmg, ud ukiDg t£nii. Tfaeir di 





DMO^ptton. Particuion concerning the partri 
(he potnleri. Danirers of Bhooling-partieB. AnecSolra of 
kofl iDJared hj accident in sporling. Reflecliona. 





■ ^^^^^^ 


.^^^^^^ 


- ^^^1^^^^ 


"'^^^^^"^S^^^ 


BMIh An»iIaD> huntini the Pum wilh ttwi or doom. 


kind. PtrticuLur. reipecUng; the Pum». The Gucbol rf th* Pmu 


P" 


^tf^^^te 


J^^J^ 


flPUPP' 


Wliile men bnrini flin of IndUlu. 


Dracriptioii. Indians. How ther obtain flin. Whit (bej iigfaMM 
lajtHtiea of Ihs whites towards them. 


i^m^^. . "; 


m^^a^m 


^^^^S^ 


Feniui hunllDg inUIopH wilb cbaUha or bunllBi leofaidfc 







1 1 pioUcled from li|m ij flr* rounil thoir enunpneol. 
Defcriptiiw. DBnmr> of traTsUing in Asis. Fear enlerUiiiad of 





nc«r ■Bd hM mniaictot. 
Daaeription. Hibits of the bra coDstriclor. How Id 





DMcriplHa. SpOTtnn*!! lookinr afler mora biria while he loada 
hi «rM- Un b£ jcnu-powdcr. Wben inrented. What wu iMd bj 
—' befim ita iuTeiilioD. 




IKTBODPCTOST CODBBB. 




Dncription of the picture. Dsscription of the interior of » p 
MM. Ita uaee. The pleasuie to be derived from iiBiting iti at 
(xndngit 




zxsKCigju IK couposiTioN. 




Deamptiao. Vaet of a aaiDmei house. Account of the Etlk f 
[■pending a half holiday in the Bummec house, and hon thej una 






Deacriplion of the scene. Countries where vineyardi are fiw 
Ua«a qT KTBpeB. Use and abuse of nine. Describe the di&rent ki 
at gn/pet, Ibrelsa and indigmotw. Tba wild gmpm «tAmm 

TeU the story of tbe fox end the grapes. 



UTTRODDCTOXT' COURSE. 




Deocripiion. Rail-roads ■ new iiiTentian. Their gnat ntUil;. 
Dugen oT tiaTelling b Ihe cari. Neceasi^ of being orelbt. Fm- 
Haeacj of actddente. 




and bt aightening crows. 




Description. Reflection*. 




R $b»j. Bar innited on climbing a tree ti 
Bb compuiinn duaaaded. Boy would not be ad 
I of ttM tim brake. Tbe pictore lella the reat. Hake a d 




TeD anolher hImj of b boy who went tailing oa Saainj without tl 
conaent of hit poreats. Hon lijs boat apeet, and lie barely cBCaped 
with hi> life. How the adventure affected him. Character of tbe 
Newtbundland dog. Stories of hii ialrepidilv in saving the Urea of 
mi who were in danger of being drowned. 



Iknget of violating ili preeepta. 



. iHTaoDtroTosT covksb. 




Story of the lolling out of the children about tbeir pla.;. Sefloc- 
(tool on qnarreUing. Tbe adiantagea of gentleaeBS aod kindnen 
K chlliben. 




Deicrtplion of the Bceae. Arabs. Their cuatoma. Fondnen for 
stsrite. Their wandering mode of life. Tbeir foudneas fbr eoSf» ffid 
tobacco. Their hoalility to other nations. Deacription of ■ caMTU. 
FmdBeH of tbe ArabianB for their horses. Diieuw ajij one or all "vf 
I tlicee topics. 




Tell ■ Blory of a boj who ook h a s sle b plajUi ngs and w 
tected while hdnglh m The tnseneu and meanQeas o heft lie 
onmiiulity 




Deacribe the scene The woman apprara to be bnj np a anpplT af 
Gah iVmn Ihe man who a nat u ned f am a fish ng ei urs od 
will Uke them to market in her baiket to sell. Describe lb* o{ 
ol each of these persona. 



ItrrsODTCTOST 






BxmOKEa IM OOI[Pf>flTtOir. 




Tin eludsnl «l«iing ■ book. 
Deicriptiiai. Bemtrks on the choice of books. What kind of 





Critical ntiuition of the huotera described. Dingers of liger-bant- 
tag, Chtrieler of the liger. 




SECTION V. 
nruxcTs for descriptive and 

Odk nexl seriea of pictures will be found to relate to sere* 
ral of the useful trades and professlooa. The pupil will| 
obtain information on the subjects which Ihej sugmat, by | 
coQversing wilh the persons who exercise these trades and J 
professions; or, if thiit should not be found convenient, bvB 
■naldog inquiries of his parent or teacher. If aitypiiptll 
should feel disinclined to pursue the subject farther'than' a| 

mple description of the picture, he may find in that species jl 
of writing an ample field for the exercise of his best powers. II 
Let him note each object in the picture i^refully, and de-| 
scribe it as fully and at the same time as naturally and ud< B 
a(Tect*dly as he can. Above all it is necessary in these ini- 
tiatory exercises that he should write freely and boldly, 
using such expressions as suit his own fcelinga, and his own 
understanding of the subject. HereaOer we shall endeavor 
to give him some instruction in the art of correcting, his 
own composition. But the first and most important thing 
is to be able to originate observations on the subjects pre- 
setted and to express them in such language as his feehogs | 
prompt. If he feel a constant solicitude lest he sljaujd^nt^ I 
atriflmg mistake, this will chill his feelings mi gi^e Ii)f;| 



IKTJtgntiCTOBT owsaii. 



writing an unpleasant aji of stiffiiess and coDalraiDt. When 
he commeDcea writbg it is better that he should aay what- 
ever comes iato his head in a natural though inaccurate man- 
ner, than that he should puzzle himself by hunting after 
words that do not come readily, or by torturing Ox com- 
mon place espressiooa of other people into new and artificial 
forms. The most common woids are the most forcible ; 
and if the idea to be expressed is a good one, it will tell 
better in short every-day words than in holyday lem» and 
words of " learned length, and thundering sound." 

In the hints accompanying the following cuts, we do not 
menticui a description of (he picture. The pupil nWy or may 
not commence his exercise with a description. | 





KuuicisKs ut coxrosmoK. 




A Tirj uleieni emplojminit Often mealionsd ia ■cripture. 
bin wMte there ire ihepherdi it present PubMil plaamma. { 
■nd nMdotea of aheplierda. 



^M^Hi^ 








A turd life. It tSarda oppartanitiM or wmag the wocU. Ila «d- 
JgjiDMd* ind d«n|en. Storiei. 



KXBKCnBB ,IIt COKPOSITIOH. 




Groceries. EnumerBte ninny of them. Nanie the D 
wluch they are respectively brought Take tea lor an entinpi 
recoont ita progress Ram the field where it grows to your V 
kUe. Do tits same with sugar, coSec, laisias, curruiti, dates, tee. 
Yoa maj make a dozen exercises on grifct^ries. 




The Wholc-fcbcr. 



Dwifersaf the whulti (ishcry. Its products. Nature of the wbale. 
Ptaees wbeie he is founil. Places in (he United, Stales irom wltioh 
rlule-ships sail. Uses of tlie whale. Oil foi Umpe. WhaleboM. 
.....mweli. E^terpiise of American merchant' oiid sajlorf in. lb* 
wIlile'ftihericB. : ■ ■ 



mTBODtrotoKT fjovtmm. 



I " ••■jliriii 



Tbe A[>otliscar7 




of tha heaveni 
; the ■rtiUcial 
tatfaeni 



Enninerati! sogie of the g^nat 

tcovGries. Deecribe Ibe tpftmi. 

Describe the telescope *ii4 iU 



siMtptmi <« 




The Pilnter. 

One oT the fine arU. Iti aaea ind pleararea. Materuls fci paint. 
nr. TmiatW branches of the srt. Mention the coontriei wbora 
•U)lili( bu OoUTuhed, and enumersts ■oms of tbo gr»t paintan. 



SECTION VI. 



anuxcra for descbiptitb j 



I TTAKBATIVE 



Wz shall DOW present the learner with a few subjects for 
description and nnrration, which have relation to tte people 
of different countries, their customa and ntanners. The in- 
formation necessary for treating these subjects will, of 
course, be drawn from books of travels, and geography, and 
from CMiversation with intelligent persons. The learner, as 
in other cases, will be careful to make the information 
completely bis own by study anfl reflection; and will express 
himself in his own language and style. 




. .maam'if lbs Tarln iocUeated by the jridtiffe. Otker ci 
tiM Tatt*. Situation, dimite, production*, and hlitoiy of the Tmka, 
• &r a> tbay may be known lo the writer. Compaiiam of tkur nr — 
vaa and babita with those of the Ann 




Lapland. Its iiitiiBUan, climate, inhabiCanta. Their modes of li' 
Tbrit limited means of enjojment compared with oar own. 1 .._ 
cfMitaMment. Wisdom of Providence in implanting the ktve crf*DoDnIr7 
C tha people of alt nationB. 




KSKHcnxB iM covPoaiTioii. 



i-V—"— of the OiiiKB*. ProdndJooi, luun&ctiirM. InWtal 
mwoe. CommeTO with Europe Hnd Amrrici. Enumetctioa of IW 
■fticha of comfort and luxury which ' 




It would be easy to extend this class of subjects much 
farther. But this is rendered unnecesaary by the circum- 
stance that a great abundance of pictures of this kind is 
found in all our hooka of geography used in schook. We 
would recommend to teachers the practice of making these 
pictures the subjects of composition, both on account of 
their interesting nature and the ease with which the learner 
may discuss them. 



SECTION VII. 

DBHCRIPnOKT OF REAL OBJECTS. 

Froh the description of pictures and the expresuon of 
the ideas which they suggest, the pupil may now proceed 
to the description of real objects, fn this stage of mstruc- 
tion in compMition, we would suggest lo teachers the pro- 
priety of placing in the hands of the pupil, the little vcdume 
I of Dr. Mayo entitled " Lessons on Objfects," as it giTes the 

» — --"llent and thorough instruction in the art of exami- 

'.ts, discovering Uieir qualities, distinguishing 
al parts, and describing them by means of the 
terms. As a book of reference for the pupil 
^d in the useful and agreeable task of da 
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bisag real objects, it is invaluable ; trad ia the k^ler jMirt of 

the Vofuiwe are some excellent rrtodes of descriptive writing. 

We will now propose some objects ibr descriptioo, be- 
ginning with several of those which are presented in the 
" Less(ms on Objects." 

Let the pupil first take in his hands a piece of glass. On 
examination he will find it to be distinguished by the follow- 
ing properties. It is bright, cold, smooth, hard, transpa- 
rent, and brittle. Its various uses, and the manner In which 
it is manufactured, may be described by the pupil, so far as 
they are known to hinu 

II7DIAN RVBBER. 

*rh\» substance possesses the qualities of opacity, elasticity, inflam- 
mobility, toughtiess and smoothness. Its ufies are Various, and may 
fbffm a ttiitable ^exercise for the student^s ingenuity in diseoventag or 
nKoUeotiiiir and descnbmg them. 

LSATtlBH. 

Leather is fiexibic, odorou$«, tough, smooth, durable, opaque, &«. 
Tlbe origin and uses of leather will afford a fertile theme fi>r disqui- 
aitioih 

SPONGE. 

Tke pQpil may perfiirm a nmnber of experiments with this svb- 
stance, as well as with others which may Bill under his notice, and 
he may describe these experiments and the properties which they 
develope. After observing that sponge is sofl and porous, he can pot 
it in water, and on raising it, he will find that it takes up a quantity 
of the water with it This property ia described by the term absorb- 
ent. By fdaeing the sponge in a plute with a liltle water in it, lie will 
discover that the sponge sucks up ^e water, r|iisipg it alKive the 
height of the surrounding surface in the plate. This property is call- 
ed capillary attraction. The other properties and uses of this sab- 
stanee nlay be discovered by similar experiments. Processes of the 
same ktnit may be applied to other sebstaAcee, or if known to the 
piipil their results may be described witliout the labor of the actnal 
experiment For example, if a substance on the api^icaticm of fire, 
should burn with a blaze, it may be called inflammable ; if it should 
meh, it may be described as/im&2e, &.c. 

1%le method of making discoveries for himself and describing the 
reanlli is a most useful exereiee, as it not only riiows the atodeat tiie 
pcaistici|l application and the utility of oomposition, but it leads hia 
to form exact ideas of things as well as to 090 precise terms in de- 
scribing them. 
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OTHSK OBJECTS TO BB EXAMINKD AND DESCEIBED. 



WateTt bfwd, teating-waz, papoi, rioe, ivoty, efaalk, a qofll, a pen, 
a table, anatl, » chair, a penknife, a |Hn, a leaf^ a hat, a book, a iKMae, a 
room, a lamp, a candlestick, a thermometer, a teaspoon, an inkataad, 
ink, a wafer, a beli, a cart, a sleigh, sagor, saJt, a bottle, a cork, a cork- 
■crew, a lock, a key, oom, wheat, a basket, a pitcher, an apple, an 
orange, a flower, a tree. 



SECTION VIIL 

qOHPABISOir AKD DISTINCTION OF OBJECTS. 

After learning how to describe a single object in appro- 
priate language, the pupil should exercise himself occasion* 
ally in compliring two objects together, and considering the 
points in which they resemble, as well as those in which 
they d^r from each other. When this exercise has be- 
come in some degree familiar by practice, he should endea- 
vor to express its results in writing. He will thus have 
made a beginning in that species of composition which ia 
called argumentative J since all reasoning or argument is 
founded on the discernment of those relations of things 
which are discovered by comparison. 

Let the pu|»il commence with small objects, such as heeim 
oonveoieirtly lay before him and examine. For example, a 
Penknife and a Paper-folder. First, let us endeavor to 
lind out the points of resemblance. % 

These objects are both appendages of the writing desitv 
and a«e used £m- cutting. They may both be called tools 
or implements* *They are both n^nufactu red articles. Each 
has a handle and an elastic blade. 

The points of difference are more numerous. One b 
composed entirely of an animal substance (ivory), the other 
partly of an animal substatice (bone) and partly of metal. 
The knife lias many parts, and the folder is all in one piece. 
The knife has a spring which enables us to shut it and 
put it in the pocket ; the folder has no such contrivanoe. 
The koile is used lor cutting a thousand different substai^ces 
of different degrees of hardness, while the operations of the 
folder are connned to paper alone, unless one should per- 
vert it from its original purpose by making it perform the 
duty of a fruit-knife. ^ 

A little ingenuity and observlpn on the part of the pupil 
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will eflsble him to find out otiier ^da^.oi imeaMmKB and 

difference in these objects. He may now try his powers 
upon the following objects, adopting the same arrangement 
which is used in the modeh 



Compare a newspaper with a hook, 
In what respects do a hat and a 
they differ from each othel^. 
A chair and a sofu. 
A wine-glass and a tca-cup. 
A pair of spectacles and a spy- 



An aoom and an apple. 

A pin and a needle. 

A steamboat and a locomotive 
with cars. 

A canal and a Eailrgad* 

A wheelbarrow and a coach. 

A barometer and a thermome- 
ter. 

A kadtpeneil and ■ pen.. 

Cotton, and wool. 

Flax and silk. 

Oil and water. 



Writing^ with printmjp. 
bonnet resemble, and in what do 

A kite and a balloon. 

A bird and a qoadruped. 

A fish and a lizard. 

A botterflr tind a worm. 

A squirrel and a bear. 

A rattlesnake and a tigefr. 

A camel and a llama. 

A lion and an eagle. 

An elephant and a toirtoiaet 

A Iamb and a dove. 

A rat and a fox, 

A mlibil and a twdtiaiL 

An iip^e ti9e and airtMetedi. 

An oak and a pine* 

Crold and iron. 

Water and air. 



From observing the pointa of reisemblance and distinc- 
tion in objects, the pupil might proceed to trace their analo- 
gies. Analogy* is something more than the mem resem- 
blance of things themselves. It is a resemblance or rather 
coiooideooe in the reUtioos of thui^. Thus we say that4here 
exists an analogy between a Mp and b, camel ; becauae they 
both bear the same relation to those who respectively use 
them-^hot of carrier; and it is upon this analogy thai the 
I IjefU^tiful figure is foundedi ia which the camel is term^ 
'^ the $hip of the desert*" It is useful to point out the vari- 
ous relations on which analogies are founded* 

MODEL. 

Let us examine the analogy between the wings of a bird and tho 
oars of a boat. The wings oi a bird are used fhr the purpose of mo> 
ving in the air. Tlicy are moved by the muscular power of the bird, 
and- produce their effect by pusluag the nir buck, and 'thuii earrying 
the bird.lbrward* The oiansof a boat ftre uted ibr urging it &rwwd 
upon the water- They are moved by t)ic strength of the rower, and 
accomplish the object for whicli thojr are designed, by propelling the 
water in a direction opposite to that in which the boat is driven. The 
relation in respect to which these objects resemble each other is that 
of an instnimeht of motion; tach of them btnang iHua nIatSob t^tbe 
object -wliidli is meved* 

. * AlOioiijgh abalosy has beea defined in this limits sense, it is often used 
to irii^iy the similanty or agreement of things in certain respects. 
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The wings of a bird and the paddles of a steamboat 

Tho main spring of a wsftch and the weights of a clock. 

The sails of a wind-mill and the wheels « a water-mill. 

A shepherd and a minister of the gospeL A conqueror and a rob)wr. 

Fainting and soalpture. Painting and eograTing. 

Ilie shell of a tortoise and the armor of a knight 

The earth and the planet Mars. The sun and the moon. 

A hive of bees and an inhabited town. An apple and an orange. 

An island and an oasis. A rosd and a tulip. 

A school and a ship's ciew. EUoquenoe and music. 

A map and a picture. Leather and cloth. 

A iainp and the sun. A coach and a wheelbarrow. 

The life of a man and a day's journey. History and Biogra^y* 

Aatomn and old age. Morning and youth. 

This exercise will probably be difficult for beginners ; but 
the task ofperibrming it accurately will be of excellent s^* 
vice in tiaimnp the- reesomng powers. Should it be ibund 
ini]n«eticable m particular instances, it may be oniitted in 
going through the volume, and taken up at the end. 



SECTION IX. 

KAXSATIOn OF RSAL INCIDENTS FOUNDED ON FBSSONAIi 

OBSERVATION. 

SircoEss in narration depends upon accurate observation 
and distinct recollection, it is believed thlut the preening 
exercises are well suited to bring these powers of the mind 
into vigorous action; and consequently to improve them. 
The carefbl examination aftd description of real objects, 
taken singly, forms a good preparation for observing and 
describing objects and incidents in succession or in connec- 
tion, which constitutes the essential part of narration. 

Real incidents, observed by the pupil, and narrated in his 
own way, seem to form the most suitable Initiatory exer- 
cise in this branch of composition, inasmuch as they are 
the most easy and natural, and serve to keep the attention 
more closdy directed to the matter than to the Myle. 

MODEL. 

The pigeoiu 

^ A iabetiag man, set io watch a field of poaa.tbat had been mwk 
preyed upon by Pigeons, shot a male Pigeon whieh had long Mited 
upon the nurm. The mate .oCtlttDoor bird, whom he had long cooed 
to and fed ftom his owo^op, amaisitrted In rearing mmercm fowag 
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in the most expressive manner. 

** But the man had, not yet dime witli the bird which he had killed. 
He tQok it up, and tied it to the top of < short stake, miendiog' thkt the 
s%ht of it shqold frighten away the' Dtiier rohbera of the fivmer's 
peas. 

" ^ Even in this ntuatioii^ however, the Hen Pigeon did not ftraakc 
the body, which was now entirely without lite. Day aAsr day iriie 
was seeii walking slowly round the bottom of the-aticdt ! 

** At length the kind-hearted wife of th« overaeer of the fam, hear< 
infp^of the melancholy circumatance, went to- the spot where it was 
taking place, in order to aiibrd to the aflfeptiwwte Hen Figaoft what 
riilief ahe could. - 

**She found that the poor Hen, by her continued walking round the 
•take, had actually mada a circnUr beaten tra^ ! She fomid it alto 
still walking, but much exhausted, and. yet mw and then .making a 
little spring toward the dead Pigeon, as it still hung upon the stake I. 
■ ** All the overseer's wife could do^ waci to take away the 4ead i^igean, 
the presence of which thua perpetrated the sorrow of his kite ratle, and 
wore her out with useless eforts and attendance \ and when iius was 
done, the bird, having nothing now to stay by, returned, alone, as she 
WB8« t9 the old dov^^cote. . Jkssit^* 

The points of excellence in this little story, apart from 
the interesting character of the incidents, are its simpli- 
city, clearness and naturalness. These are suitable objects 
of imitation for a young pupil in his earlier attempts at writ* 
ten narrative. We will now suggest some subjects from' 
among which we presume it vnll not be difficult for the learner 
lo select one which he can handle without difficulty. 

Narrative of a jooriiey from home to the school house, including a 
deaeription of .matters and things tihattitedin the way. 

Narrative of the journey home from school. Events at sahod. • - ■ 

The events of a holiday. Account of holiday presents. 

A Christmas eve. Account of Christmas presents. 

ANew-Yekr*s day, and the utility and propriety of Nav-Tett^gHtsi 

A yisit to the Museom, and events whioh h&ppened theie. ' 

A nutting p>arty in the woods. A party to gather berries* 

A Vacation in the country. A ramble on the sea shore. 

A vacation in town, ■ A visit to the city. ' 

Aatedghridc. A snow-baHing aflair. 

/Hie li^, death, and bcurial of a tame rabbit VtSt of a eimarjr hiid. 

A skating party. Appearance of the skaters. 

A sailing party on the river, and the scenery on its banks. 

A fishing party, and the different kinds of fish caught 

A Maying party, and the jQoW&rs whioh were gathered. 

A morning in the flower garden. A visit to the orehaid* . . 

A visit to the.printuig qffice. A visittoabook stote*. 

A visit to the blacksmith's shop, with a desor^oa of the oper^* 
tiont 6f Hie workmem 
, Viaiia td the dkeps of various artfskns. PurbhaiM of thcar gixids. 

An aofonnt qf. tiw ^bonks. oonipniingi tbv fvopil^ii Jiimiy, and of tbn 

'*" "" I " ■— ■ ■' " - I'.- " . " ^-i ' iii 'mrwi 'iiaaiajL.iiiJM.'iT'll", .■■.■..■^■'■■■■■.I'lii i 'i"i' i i.ii".Tirn.' ■ sas 
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pwtwnhg wgf in wkidi hm Mtnmt fuwewfldl of eadi <if -tiiow p^ 
•eoted to him by his friends. 

Ezhibhioa da? at schooL Accoont of yoor own expenence. 

Dedaamtion oay at school. YoVLt first declamation on that day. 

An Mdomit of the papil'a dlffieultieff in befinaing compositiaii, and 
how they were overcome. 

An tteoflmt of the way in which the pupil learns his lesson in 6eo- 
gnphy, Gnunmar, History, and Natural Philosophy. 

An accoont of what was seen at the last lecture on Natural PhSoao- 
plw, wbioii the pupil attended. 

Marfatsaea of whatever Ihe pupil in^y hare observed respecting tfe 
hahiki ofv«|«adr«peds» Imdst reptiles or inseoisi 

Narratives of the pupil's experience in the cultivation ofi^ants or 
trees. 

A viait 4o a famt house, with description of subjects seen. 

A visit to a lihrar|% and an aoooant of some' of the books. 

A walk in tfi»woGiii« snd lh«- advontotes yoo uiet^wHh. 

A vM la lliaaea shares and an account -of ihe scenery* 

A patty visitiBg a ship, and description of its parts. 

Parsiift of « aquirrel and how he escaped. 

We Have ofiered a considerable variety of sabjeCta^, Te\d> 
ting ^th to town and country,, in order that tbe pupil mry 
make his own choice of those which he. may &el most 
confident of being able to treat. These will undoubtedly sug- 
t to his mind others of a similar character, the results of 
own experience. 
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SECTION X. 

NABBASWOii FOCNDAD 9M TBSTIKffilflK. 

Thjb title of this section may seem rather formal. The 
object of it is to make a distinctioxi.betwe^ narration of real 
iDcideiitB fdunded on personal observation^ and that which 
Is founded on the testimony of others. Testimony or evi- 
ijence is divided by logical writers into two kinds, oral and 
written. The former being given, if we miay use a homely 
phrase, "by word of moiith," and the* latter m writing. 
Now thd aiibrmtttioii, which a pupi) may receive in conver- 
sation respecting any subject on which he wishes to write, 
may be considered oral testimony ; that which he receives 
from books, letters or other wnlt^n or printed doouments 
is written testtmoay. 

The pupil wilt peroeite that by comtnencing the writing 
of narrations ^bunded' oil testimony, he at once acquires' a 
large. suj)ply of materiab for icpipposition* His oocupation 
naw reioBiUaa thalof the hfotofjaii wMo wideiteke»(o fiir- 
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iiisb an- account of some great event or period in t*he annals 
of the world. He chooses his subject and sets himself bu- 
sily at work to collect all the materials for the story by con- 
versing with his friends and consulting his books, papers, 
and letters, until he has accumulated a sufficient amount of 
information to write his ftitrrative in ^ regular and connected 
form. 

He must not be alarmed at this formidable comparison ; 
buC relsoSlect that the process of composition is the same 
for the history of the Wowing up of a steamboat, as for that 
of the overtxirnihg of a government. The truth of the 
story is first to be found out, and then to be told. 

One caution, however, is specially necessary. The pupil 
is ndt to mistake transcription for compasition* He must 
not copy the language of other writers. He must make the 
inforrhation completely his own by reading or conversation ; 
and then write it out in his own language. 

Without giving a model of this species of composition, 
since almost every book in the pupil's possession furnishes 
many, we proceed to recommend, for a first attempt, a subject 
familiar to most of our young countrymen — the discovery 
of America by Columbus, Find out and impress upon 
your meihory, all the facts within your reach, relating to 
Columbus, and then write your own little story of the dis- 
covery. If your facts should be few, your stbry will of 
course be short. But it wiit be none the less true ; and, so 
far as the composition is concerned, none the less' original. 

Let Us instruct you a Kttle in the process of invi^stigation. 
Find out from conversation or bboks when and where Co- 
lumbus was born ; how he paissed his early life ,* what led him 
to suppose that there was land in the great western oqean ; 
what courts he applied to for .assistance ; how he fared at 
each ; how and when he succeeded ; how his e:tpedition was 
fitted out ; whence and where it sailed ; what happened on 
the voyage ; and how the new world was discovered. 

You may then conclude with your own reflections on 
the important results of this grand discovery, or you may 
follow Columbus through the remainder of his jcareer ; and 
close with your own view of his character and services to 
mankind. 

Description, in which the pupil has already had c<»isider- 
able practice in the preceding sections of this \^pok, may be 
founded on the same kind of investigation ; and we shall 
accordingly propose subjectis in which this kind of writing 
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is mingled with narration. — ^We now ofier some subjects to 
be investigated and discussed by the pupil. 



The conquest of Mexico. 

The conquest of Peru. 

The first settlement of New 

England. 
The tounding of Pennsylvania. 
The story of Daniel JBoon* 
The invention of the Steamboat. 
The invention of printing. 
The invention of the mariner^s 

compass. 
The foundation of Rome. 
The gunpowder plot 
The origin of the celebration 

of the 4th of July. 
Penn's treaty with the Indians. 
Character of Lafayette. 
Lafayette*8 last visit to America. 
Account of Cromweirs Usurp. 

ation. 
Account of Napoleon*s Usurp. 

ation. . 
Account of the destruction of 

Moscow. 



Loss of the Steam-packet Home. 

Abdication of Charles V. 

Account of the battle of Lezing- 
. ton. 

Account of the battle of Bunker's 
HilL 

Battle of Lake Erie. 

Discovery of New York by Hud- 
son. 

War of King Philip. 

Taking of Louisburg. 

Taking gf Quebec. 

Siege of Boston. 

Destruction of tea. in Boston 
Harbor. 

Founding of Rhode Island. 

Death of Julius Cssar. 

Character of William Penn. 

Character of Lord Baltimore* 

Discovery of Madeira. 

Discovery of Brazil. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

Account of the Gipsies. 



Some of the preceding subjects may be found difficult 
on account of the' pupil's want of materials. A choice 
should be allowed by the teacher with reference to this cir- 
cumstance. There is one whole class of subjects however 
to which this objection cannot apply ; viz. those draiVn from 
the Sacred Scriptures. The reading, required for the dis- 
cussion of these cannot fail to be useful ; and the exercise of 
writing 014 them may give a direction to the thoughts which 
will prove of lasting utility in every point of view. The 
language of the Scriptures is generally so elevated and pecu- [ 
liar, that in giving an account of any of the sacred characters, 
or eventS) the pupil will naturally adopt a di^rent phrase- 
ology. The kind of subjects to be drawn from the Scrip- 
tures will be sufficiently indicated by the following- short 
list, which will suggest many similar ones to the pupil. 

Accounts of the principal events in the lives of Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, David, Solomon, Josiah, Hezekiah, Ahab, Peter, Paul, Esther, 
and Ruth. Characters of the above named personages as indicated by 
their actions and by the declarationii of the sacred writers. Account 
of the building^of Babel, the {Jagues of Egjrpt, the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, the building of Solomon's temple, the dedi- 
cation of the temple, the destruction of the cities of the plain, the 
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4fea& of ^liali^ tbe xbnrenion of St. Paul, the shipwreck of St Paul, 
the death of St John the Baptist, and the death of Herod. 

Most of the pupils, who, attempt the writing of composi- 
tion, are in possession of some history of the United States ; 
and it will be useful for them to treat subjects belonging to 
our national annals, even if they should be furnished with 
no other materials than are to be found in the text book used 
at school. The characters of distinguished men may be in- 
ferred to a certain extent from their leading actions, and the 
pupil may easily, form an opinion respecting the principal 
traits of ^uph men as Captain Sniith, Roger Williams, Wil- 
liam Penn and Washington, from the notices of them which 
occur in a history intended for the use of schools. The 
writing of remarks on their characters, or on particular pas- 
sages in their lives, will be a useful exercise. 



SECTION XI. 

' "* NAHRATION OF tMAGINARY INCIDENTS. 

. At thd QHtset of this part of his course of instnK^ion^the 
ingenuous pupil may naturally inquire, " Is it right for me 
to make up stories which have no foundation in truth ?" In 
answer to this query, it may be replied that nearly every 
professed work of fiction is merely a supposition of facts 
for the purpose of conveying some general truth ; that it has 
been practised by good men in all ages of the world; and 
that it is sanctioned by the highest authority, inasmiuoh as 
the parables of holy writ are not understood to be recorded 
83 literal, facts, but as supposed cases intended to inculcate 
ancl illustrate great motal truths. 

As no deception is intended by it, the pupil may therefore 
safely, infer that it is lawful for him to task his invention in 
the cootposation of a story. 

Ia .connection with the pictures in the preceding part of 
the volume, we have already suggested the narration of some 
fictitious iocidentst We will now present a few more sub- 
jects, each of which may serve as the foundation for a short 
story ,* wiib the single remark that the more natural — the 
more like reahty he can render his narrative, the more 
merit it will possess as a work of invention. 

" In general," ;says a writer on rhetoric, " he is the mostj 
perfect narrator, who puts his reader most completely in thtfj 
8tat0 of the spectator ; who transports him to the very spotJ 
marks oufto him all the personages by their characteristic! 
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featuiee, mi fill? the ^cene with manaers and aptioQ*.. ^pc 
success in such an atten^pt, nothing is so necessary as an 
imagination capable of receiving and retainii^ st^rong im- 
pressions.'* " Where this exists," adds another writer, •" and 
the subject to be described is an interesting one, no artifice 
of language is wanted to produce a complete t&cU The 
history of Joseph and his brethren, in the boojc of Genesis, 
is written without the least art or effort, yet a more affeclipg 
one is not to be met with, and every attempt to embellish it 
by art and ornament has failed to produce aa equal degree 
of interest. All that seems requisite in this ki^d of >f riting 
is, that the narrator should abstain from affeqted phraseology, 
unreasonable digressions, and impertin,ent remarl^ an^ ph- 
servations-" 

The following subjects for fictitious narrative a^ pro- 
posed. 

A shipwreck— An escape from captivity among the Indian»-*An 
adventure among the wandering Afom — A lianting ezcoraion— A day 
in London — A day in Paris — A sleigh rld&— A Tiger hiuit— ^Advea- 
tores of a youth going to seek his ^rtun^— Adventures of a aaikir 
eaat upon an uoinhahited idand?— Ad^^eati^res of a boy lost in 4 tbteaU 
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SECTION XII. 

I.ETTEB WKITIKG. 

This is generally considered an easy fourn of composition, 
and it is thai in which most persons make- their first attempt 
at expressing their thoughts and feelings in writing. The 
chief source of difficulty in this, as in every other branch 
of the art, is too much solicitude about the lan;^age and 
style, and too little attention to the subject. When a person 
has some partfcular business to be done— -^some real o|>ject 
to be effected by the writing of a letter, it is genei^iy ex* 
pressed in perspicuous language, and in an easy, natnral 
style. But if the writer intends merely to compose what is 
csdled a " beautifijl letter," he is apt to run into some of the 
worst feults of style. 

The following remarks of an English author on the i^pts- 
tolary style in general, deserve the pupil's attention. 

** As letters are written on all subjects, in all states of mind, they 
cannot properly be reduced to any settled rules^. The qualities of 
epistolary writing most frequentiy required are eaae and simplicity. 

** LeUess should be written with strict conformity to nal^, b^va? 
that i^Ione can make any composition beautii\ii or juaL J^ut it i^ 
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natural io depart from familiarity of language upon occasioiui not 
&miliar. , . . -, 

" Epistolary writing possesses a kind of middle .place between the 
serious and amusing species of composition. It appears at first view 
to extend into a vety wide £eld, for there is no subject whatever on 
which we may not convey our thoughts to the public in the form of a 
letter. 

*' It becomes a distinct species of composition, when it is of the easy 
and fiimiliar kind ; when it is a conversation carried on upon paper 
between friends at a distance. 

" The first and fondamental requisite is to be natural and aim^e ; for 
a stiff and labored manner is as bad in a letter as it is in conversation. 
This, however, does not banish sprightliness and wit These are grace- 
ful in letters, just as they are in conversation, when they flow easily 
and without being studied ; when empioyed so as to season and not to 
cloy. 

^ A person, who either in conversation or in letters afiects to shine 
and sparkle always, will not please long : the style of letters should not 
be too hiffhly polished. It ou^ht to bi neat and correct All nicety 
about words betrayfir study, which sliould be avoided. 

** 1%^ best letters are generally such as have been written with th^ 
greatest &ciiky. What the heart or the imagination dictates, always 
lows readily. It ought at the same time to be remembered, that the 
ease uid simplicity i:ecommended in epistolary correspondence are not 
to be understood as permitting carelessness. 

. ^'In writing to the most intimate friend, a certain degree of attention 
both to the subject and style, is necessary and becoming. It is what 
we owe both to ourselves and to our friend. A slovenly and negligent 
manner of writing is a mark of want of respect. An imprudent ex- 
pression in conversation may be forgotten, and pass away ; but we 
should remember, when we take the pen in hand, that *■ what is writ- 
ten remains.* " 

SUBJECTS FOB LETTERS. 

1. A letter to a relation describing the writer*s occupations and 
studies at school. 

2. A letter to an acquaintance describing the writer's last holiday 
amusements. 

3. Another giving an account of a visit to the city. 

4. Another giving an account of an aflernoon^s ride in the coun- 
try. 

5^. A letter to a farmer in the country, requesting him to bring to 
town a supply of fruit, butter, poultry, &.c. 

6> A letter, to a friend in Paris, requesting his correspondence while 
travelling in Europe. 

7. A letter to a friend in London, requesting him to purchase for the 
writer, certain books and prints. 

8. A billet of invitation to dinner, to spend the evening, to join a 
riding pafty, ^c, &g. 

9. A letter to a friend, requesting the loan of a book. 

10. A letter of advice, respecting associates and modes of spending 
leisure time. 
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11. A tetter ezcnsing the writer from acceptinje an InTitation t^ jdgn 
a shootiiiff party. . • • • t ■ 

152. A letter to a friend, recommending early rising. • 

13. A letter from a young lady to her schoolmate, deacantifig on faer 
^Torite hooks and authors. 

14. Another respecting ftvorite pursuits and amusements. 

15. Another describing a garden^ 

16. Another respecting house plants and the care of them. 

17. Another respecting rambles in the fields, botanizing, &c. 

18. A letter asking a favor. . i > 

19. The aivswer* 

SO. A letter soliciting a situation as clerk in a storet. 

21. Tlie answer. 

^» A letter relating the events of a journey. 



SECTION XIII. 

niALOOUB WKITINO. 

In addition to the forms of composi^on &l|!ea4y pre- 
$cribe<}> we would propose that of the dialogue or conver- 
sation. Let the pupil select for himself a suhj0ct for dis- 
cussion ; and then suppose two or more interlocutors 
entertaining opposite views of the subject ; or one asking 
for inform£^tion of the other, respecting it. He may let these 
interlocutors be boys or girls of his own age, ^r a boy yand 
his parent or teacher, or two great historical cha.racters, 
meeting and comparing their respective claims to distinction. 
This will be found a very easy and attractive kind of com- 
position. It admits of great variety in the selection of sub- 
jects and the style of treating them, and allows an unlimited 
choice of characters. The pupil will, of course, exercise 
his own judgment in adapting the language, used in any 
case, to the characters who speak ; and he can thus pass 
" from, grsive. to gay, from lively to severe,*' at his plea- 
sure. We propose a few subjects which will suggest niany I 
others. 

SirBJECTS FOR DIALOGUES. 

1. An idle hoy and an industrious boy comparmg the pleasures of 
pisty and the calmer pleasures of study. 

2. The same boys discussing the probable consequences of the tt- 
spective courses they pursue. 

3. Two young ladies, one fond of cultivating flowers, and the other 
averse to the labour of such a pursuit, discussing the subject. 

4. Napoleon persuading Lafayette to aid him in his despotic de- 
signs, promising rewards, &c. 

5. William Penn and Lord Baltimore, comparing their services to 
mankind in establishing their respective colonies. 
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It may be thought that the title Stmctttre qf Sentences, 
i^hould have been given to the first part iii the volume ,* inas- 
n^ueh as the piipil has alrefidybeen directed to write ^ greojt 
nunrrber of sentences. Our reasons for purposely deferring 
^y systematic instruction in the structure of sentences, 
until the pupil has exercised himself freely in writing in his 
own way, are such, however, as we deem quite satisfactory 
to any one who will consider attentively, the usual difficul- 
ties of a beginner in composition, and the natural mod^ of 
overcoming them. 

Written expression is so entirely similar to oral expres- 
sion, that the natural mode of instruction in each is essen* 
tialiy the same. In teaching a child to express himself 
freely and naturally in conversation, we do not b^in by 
systematically inculcating the rules of grammar; but by 
presenting to him subjects i^^ited to his compreb^^iop, and 
encouraging him to say whatever qccura to him respecting 
them. Grammar follows aAerwa,rds ; and hq h^ ip a great 
measure acq^i;iired Ivs own languagie, before he poipmenoes 
the process of analysing it according to scientific ptriuciples. 

The method which w^ pursue., in teaching the art of 
written expression, is founded on the sai^e prinoiple* Wet 
have encouraged the pupil to Ayrite freely and boldly on a 
variety of subjects, which we consider well suite<] to his 
oomprehensi'on, his hs^bit^ and associations. We trust that 
he has now begun to feel somewhat at heme in the use of 
his pen ; and we believe thiit, in consequence of this pre- 
paratory coarse^ he will be much less embarrassed and dis-^ 
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heartened tlian be otherwise would on entering upon a sys- 
tematic course of exercises in the analysis and oompositioii 
of sentences. 
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SECTION XV. 

COMPONENT PASTS OF ▲ SENTENCE. 

A SENTENCE is a number of words so arranged as to form 
a complete proposition. 

Thus, the words V A boy so diligent and moral as George'* do not 
ibrm a sentence, because th€^ do not contain a simple proposition or 
statement But, ** A boy so diKgent and moral as George is sure to 
prosper,** is a sentence. 

Sentences are either Simple or Complex. 
A Simple, sentence expresses only a simple propositiofi, 
or contains but one verb ; as, 

** Age increases oar desire of living.** . 

** The yivacily of Mary*8 spirit, and the warmth of her hea^t, had 
betrayed her both into errors and. into crimes.** 

' A Complex sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences, so combined as to make but one complete proposi- 
tion; as, 

*^^ge, though it le$sen$ the enjoyment of life, increases our desire of 
living.** 

^* The vivacity of Mary*s spirit, which was not 9\{ffic%enily temperod 
hu found judgment^ and the warmth of her heart, which was not at 
ali tones under the rsstnlint of discretion, had betrayed her both into 
errors and into crimes.** 

The clauses, members, or component parts of a complex 
senteflCe, are either Principal or ParentheticaL 

The Principal clause is that which contains the . leading 
proposition ; and it must express a complete idea, even when 
separated from the rest of the sentence. 

A Parenthetical clause is a simple seatetjce, or part of a 
sentence, modifying the principal clause. , 

Thus in the preceding sentences, and in those that follow, 
the clauses in italics are parenthetical. 

** He will not be pardoned, unless he repent^^ 
•* Whih the bridegroom tarried they all slumbered and sleplt.'* 
Paren^6tical or secondary clauses may' be conveniently subdivided 
into Adjective^ Relative^ Participial^, Connsetivet JbiterjecUve, Jiso- 
fette, &.C. 

An Adjective clause is a clause introduced by, an ^djective^ and form- 
ing a complex adjective ; as. 
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** A boy aUentive to hi$ ttudieB I9 rans to exo^V 

A Itdlm9€ €Aaxm is a claii«e introduced bj a relative pranoon; av, 

^ A boy toi^o it otCeiitioe to hU wtudies is sore to excel.'* 

A PariUipial clause is a clause introduced by a participte which 

describes sbme other word in the sentence ; as, 
** A boy devoted to 9tudy is sare to excel." 
A Connective clause is a clause introduced by m conjunction ; as, 
^ A boy is sure to excel if ke be attentive to his studieo^ 
An Absolute or independent clause, is a clause which is not depend- 

eat upon any other word or words in the sentence ; as, 
** T^e dootM being s^ut, Jesus stqod in tl^e midst" 

In every sentence there must be a Subject f or thipg spo* 
l^en of; and a Predicate, or what is affirmed of the subject. 

Every sentence, however short, must have both a ouhjeet an4 % 
predicate^ and even the longest sentence is resolvalde into the same 
two parts. For example, the following sentence, though it contains 
all the parts of speech except the interjection, is resolvable into a clause 
deodlitfg th# oaiject, and a daase denoting the predicate : — ^ The man 
of pie^ and virtue aecores for himself the high approbation both of 
God and of his fellow men." Here the ouhject of discourse is **Us 
mas Iff- piety and otHutf," a clause which, could it be expressed by a 
single word, would be a noun. In like m,anner, the predicate^ or what 
is asserted of this man of piety and virtue, is, ^Beeureo for himtelf the 
high a^fprobation bidh of God and of his feUoio men^ a clause whicfa^ 
could It also be expressed by a single word, would be a verlf,. 

. The Su^ect is always either a noun, or a word, or form 
of words, equivalent in effect to a noun. 

Th^ Predicate is always a verb, or 9 clause including a 
verb, and equal in Qpnount to a verb. 

T^e subject is known by putting this question. Who? or What? to 
the verb; as, I read. Who reads? Answer, /. 

The subject may be expressed in any of the following ways :— 

1. By a single noun ; as, 

*^John writes." 

' SU By two or more oouos joined togBther* either by ccpuftcting 
words, or by simple juxtaposition ; as, 

^^JohUf Jame$t ana Robert, write." 

f^ MRng, Lotrd$, Commom, are all against it" 

3. By a pronoun or pronouns t as> 

"i/e runs J" "The boy who runs ;" " He and Jruu." 

4. By nouns joined with other words, to restrict tiieir meaning ; as, 
^ Brieve a^ vigilant soldiers are sure of victory." 

f Men of sense would not have done so." 

**A man of gentle temper when onee roused is more to be feared 
than a passionate man." 

*^ The cUieo yshich once adorned the Euphrates and the Tigris, arp 
m ruins." 

5. Py the infinitive ; as, 
** 7y srf is human." 



1$. B|r ^pntenc^ and clauses of sentences ; as, 
*^ That you are disappointed gives me pain," 
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** Who tteSU my jmfae steals Urash. . 

•* Whosoever expects to find unmixed happiness on eaiih^ lookB |br 
what he will nci find.** 

In all tliese iiurtanoes the words or daoses priMed in' italics, vre 
complex names of the sdbject spoken of in their respective sentences. 
They are, therefore, equivaJent to nouns ; and were there single Wbrds 
in the language capable of expressing them, these woirdi would, he 
nouns. 

The predicate of a sentence must always contain at least 
one verb ; but it may contain more than one, besides other 
pairts of speech. - • 

The followuig are instances of verbs and restrictW^^daiuto used 'as 

predicates:-^— 
" Th« people w«tm." 

" The people moum aiuZ loeep.** .1 

" The people mourn and toeepfer their d^wrtod ruUr**\ 
"• The peofih mourn mnd weep, for their deparUd ruier^ * wOh , « f^ig-^ 

wmoffA^ gfi^ tBhkhpro9eokowhigi^tkoy epprec^Oed Mti:4thm^(fter 

and g09emmeni*" 

When the verb of a sentence is transitive, it "has joined 
with It a word, or words describing the olffect o{ Xhk verb .; 

"John strikes the toJZc.*' 

^ Jpshua conducted the Israelites into the promised land,** . , 

Here " table" and " Israelites'* are the objects of the verbs " strikes*' 
and ** conducted.*' - ; • . -. 

The object is known by adding the interrogative .What? of Whom? 
to the verb; as,/ rea(2 a Sooft. Read what? An»» A book; 

The object is often expressed by an infinitive, aftd also 
by aseptpnce or part of a sentence ; as, 

" He loves to study,"** • • ' 

** He should consider hno near he is to his end.** '* 

Hen Hm objects of the verbs ^ loves" and "consider" ere '^to study" 

and "how near he is to his end.". 

, . • w •* 

EXBRCISES IN DISTlNOtTlSAZNa THE COMPOJTBNT FAST8 OF 

A _ SENTENCE. 

. JfMnguiah between con^Ute and imperfect aenieru^a-, ; 

He who does no good. |Ie who does no good will certatxit^ do 
evil. A pity built of brick. The city is built of brick. When the 
poor compladn. When the poor complain with reason. When the 
poor complain, the rich should listen to their cry. Wfaen the poor 
compfahi with reason, the rich should give he^d to their v<>itd. . His 
talents excited admiration. His talents, which were of a high drdei", 
excited admiration. Generosity would lose 'half her dignity. Geiie^ 
rosity would lose half her dignity, if jmalice did not cdntribiite to lier 
elevation. The ship beipj^ eadt away. . The siiip Wfts IbM. Bjcp^ctlhg 
I to receive your reply. i. - ■ ^ '* 
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IHstingt49h ^unji^ fropi. complet sentences / aiK{» in tke 
. latter^ principdfrom $eeondary clauses* 

If ' k parent is a Kterary man/ his" very girls wilt talk iQamedlv. 
Man is a creatate of extremes^ Though the middle path is generally 
tile snre path, there are few wise enough to find it. JThoi^ snalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and wit^ all thy strength, and 
thy neighlrar as thyselfl The history of his own country ought to 
be (Stadied by every citi2en. When I look at the mind of £ord Bacon,, 
it seems vast, original, penetrating, beyond all competition ; but when 
I look at his character, and see a man shuffling, wavering, mean, I 
am conrtiiiined to say, ^* Cease from man.** 

CSitte th^ appropriate names to tUe secondary clatuksy both 
in the preceding examples^ and in the foUovoing. 

He that has never been injured, has never had it in his power to 
exercise the noblest privilege of heroic virtue. A man destiiate of « 
aense of doty can never be a man of honor. Thousands, whom indo- 
leaeaiiB* siuk into contemptible obscnrity, might have Attained the 
lughest distinctions, if idleness had not frustrated the efl^.of all 
their powers. True charity is not a meteor which occasionally glares, 
but a'luminary which dispenses \ a steady and behigfn influence, t^e 
Ciluiotbefiiilty of a greater aift^'ttncharitabfeness than to interpret 
tbs aMotiont, whieh be&l eilr neighbor, as punishments and judg- 
raeota* . Soeh is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that ^fi are 
always impatient of the present Our prospects being all bKghted, 
what remains but that we should depart 7 

Beneath these rugged jelm?* that yew tree^s shade. 
Where heaves the tttrf in many a mouldering heap. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude fbre&thers of the hamlet sleep. 

But, if fur me thou dost forsake , 

Some other maid, and rudely break 
Het w(M^ipp*d image from its base, 
To give to me the ruined place — 
Th<m fare thee well. IM rather make . 
■ My bower upon some icy. lake. 
When thawing suns begm to shine. 
Than trust to love so fUse as thine. 

To ooq^sa the truth, there are few who arei ibllf jqualifled < for- the 
high 0^09 of govemiag thfiiff fcttowa. 

Distinguish the subject and predicate in thefbllowing sen- 
tences ; also the object where it oecttrts, 

The eity of'the Ctesars stands on seven hills. That you are disap- 
poihted gives me pain. Men of wealth are usefnl to a country. Men 
of weami who employ their riches for the promotion of good objects, 
deserve the applause of their countrymen. Men of wealth who. employ 
their riches &r the promotion of good objects, without looking* for any 
new^ &Qm nMm» merit, avd thdl reeeivo, thd approbtttion of a higher 
than man. The opinions, the spirit, the conversation, the manners of 
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^ ptttai; tefluMtiS tile 6hiia» Oeiur eame, taw, and eonqaered. 
He and I are ehae-ieUewa: No vma u kM etaoagK geikUe enoogfa, 
fi>rbearin|; and ^rgiving enoogh. The hero, whom the world deems 
deserving of the* natne, ii tiie man who makes a bustle, who mases 
the road smoke under his chai^ and four, who manages or devastates 
empires. A stroag aense of duty, without any direct referenoe to con- 
sequenoBS, ought to be our ]srevafling principle of action. The recol* 
lection of parental instruction cleaves Co a man, harasses hini, ahd 
throws itself continually in his way. 

lifzimciSBd IN i^e structubs of sbntbncbs*. 
Write a ample sentence on each of tkefoUowit^ ml^foM, 

Riches— Poverty-^OoiuM-^ The mind — ^VlTar — ^^A wi^ Aian — ^A 
young man — Our country — Washington — Napoleour- William Fenn — 
Geojgfrapfay — Gbummar — Poetry — Declamation — Winter — Sjuring — 
Time— >A summer day— ^A winter evening. 

Wriie d eompUx sentence on each efthefoiloiDing mtjeeu^ 
exenip^fyifig ike different Uinds of parenthetical clauses* 

An ungrateful servant — ^An undutiful child-— An old soldier— A tme 
patriot— A hard creditor — A caanon-*-A caslle-— An oak->A Itbn— *Aii 
eagle— An entertaining book— An eloqqent' orator— >A ri v e r ■■ A ewdvii 
—A dove^A fox— Hope— Deepair^—Aa aifm-^hair^^A desk— TenlpoN 
ance— Prudence— Frugality — A forest — The biUe— Music. 



SECTION XVI. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN A SENTBNCeI 

Thb words of a sentence may be arranged either in Con- 
ventional or Rhetorical order. 

The Conventional order is that arrangement of words 
which is most usual in the language. 

The Rhetorical order is that arrangement wliich results 
from the peculiar frame of mind in wnich the sentiment is 
spoken or written. . . 

The' ctatebtionat order seems chiefly accommodated to simple e:r- 
planation, narrative, and deduction ; the rhetoriotfl to What' adimfs' flief 
exertion of fancv or of passion. 

Hie rhetorical order is in every language more or less cramped by the 
laws of conventional arrangement But it is roost fettered in Ian. 
gu^es which, like the English, admit of few infleetions. 

Ae chief object of the rhetorical order seems to be to place tine 
emphatical word or words in that position in the sentence, which will 
give them the greatest advantage for fii[ing the attention of the hearer 
or reader. 

The chief laws of arrangen^ent, both conventional and 
rhetorical, are the following : — 
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Rule I. In sentences conventionallff arranged, the sub- 
jeel or nominative precedes the verb in all c^ses except 
four; as, 

. " The clouds gajher." 
** To obey is better thaii sacrifice. 

The ca^s in which the nqminative follows the verb, are the follow: 
ing :.— 

1. When the sentence is interrogative ; as, 
•*i)d I rkshes make men happy ?" 

•* Stands | Scotland where it did ?" 

2. When the sentence is imperative ; as 
"Go I thou." "Read I ye.'* 

3. Wnen a supposition is elliptically expressed ; as, 
" Had I I known it," " Were | it true." 

4« When the verb is preceded by therej here^ kence^ then, thu9t yttt 
•0, noTf neitheTy aucA, herein^ ihereirL, wherein^ &c. ; as, 

^ There* was | a man sent from God." 

** Here are | five loavea»" 

** Hence arise | strifes and dissensions." 

A few phrases, such as, said A«, repHfd they, wfaieh are deviations 
from the general rale, soorcely deserve notice. 

Rule II. In sentences rhetorically arranged, the predi- 
cate is often, for the sake of emphasis and vivacity, made 
to precede the subject. 

•* Shines forth | the cheerful sun I" 

" Great I is Diana of the Ephesians !" 

" Blessed ia^J he that cometh in the name of the Lord !" 

" Fallen, fallen, is | Babylon that great city !" 

In such instances, the conventional arrangement would greatly, 
weaken the vivacity of the stutement Thus, ** DiaiMi of the Ephe- 
sians is great," would he a frigid and spiritless exclamation, compared 
with the aVove transposition of the words^ In sentences rhetorically 
arranged, the subject, when peculiarly important, is sometimes made 
to stand at the beginning of^ the sentence without its intended verb — 
the predicate taking the form of an exclamation with a pronoun for its 
nominative^ as, 

¥ xhe rainbow^-^how beautiful.it i^ I" 

VERB AND ITS OBJECT. 

Rule III. In sentences conventionally arranged, a transi- 
tive verb precedes its object, except when the object is either 
expressed by a relative pronoun or preceded by A relative 
pronoun as its adjective ; as, 

* A sentence is generally introduced by thercy followed by a verb, when the 
speaker or writer wishes to call particular attention to the sentiment ex* 
predsed. 

I I III I - L - I ■ I ■ r.l II 11 ■ II — W^— > *i1»^1^^i^— 7— i^i*^^— — ^*— MMWW 
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** God created | the heavens and the earth.*' 
** If ye love | me, keep | mj eommandmentt.'* 
** No account has yik reached | us of the men wIhmii | joq de^ 
patched." 
* Whatsoever blessinirs | he bestows." 

Rt7LE lY. In rhetorical sentences the object, when the 
emphatic word, precedes its verb ; as, 

** Silver and ^d I have I none, bat sach as I have | give I to 
thee." 

** Whom ye ignorantly worship, him | declare I mito yon." 

In verse, considerable latitude of transpositioa is allowed in this, as 
in most other respects, even where emphasis does not require it ; .aa, 

** She with extended arms his aid | implores." 

** No portents now our foes | amaze." 

** Our harps | by Babers streams we left" 



POSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Rule V. The adjective is generally placed immediately 
before the noun which it qualifies ; as, 

*• A beautifol tree. ^ A mighty river." 

There are four cases in which this order is inverted : 

1. When the adjective is used as a title, it is placed after its noun ; 
as, 

** Alexander | the great" 

** Lorenzo | the magnificent" 

3. When there are more adjectives than one joined with the same 
noun, they are generally placed after it ; as, 

** A man { wise^ valiant, and good." 

3. When the adjective itself is qualified by some other word or words 
with which it ibrms a complex adjective, it is placed afler the noun ; 

Ml 

" A scholar | respectful to his teacher, "" 

Here the adjective which qualifies the noun ** scholar" is not *• re- 
spectful" alone, but the complex adjective ** respectful to his teacher." 

4. An adjective denoting extent is put ailer the clause which ex- 
presses the measure of extent;* as, 

•• A wall I ten feet high." 

** An army | fifteen thousand strong." 

The adjective is separated from its noun when it qualifies the acfion 
of the verb, and so &rms along with the verb the predicate of the 
noun; as, 

<• He drinks deep." 

** It looks strange." 

Rule VI. In rhetorical sentences, the adjective, when 

• Perhaps this rule ought to be considered as only a specific application of 
that immediately preceding ; but as it describes the position of the raeafure 
of extent, as well as that of the adUective, it deserves to be 8eparat<d7 loea- 
tioned. 
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emphatic, begins the sentence, and is often separated from 
it9 noun by a considerable distanoe ; as, 

" Great | is the Lord." 

•* AaspicioQs to our country | will be the change." 

The artiek« « and fAe, tbou^ generally prefixed to adjectives, are 
in certain cases subjoined to them. 

A or an is always put afler the adjective 9uch ; it is also pot after all 
adjectives when they are preceded by the words, m, «o, too, how ; as, 

** Such I a king as ours/* 

^ As great | tm be was." 

•« So vast I a muUitode." 

l%e is put after the adjective aU only ; «•, 

**■ All I the city assembled." 

When this and that describe a succession of objects, thU is applied 
to the latter or nearer, and that to the former or more remote ; aa, 

** Bashfiilness and impudence ou^ht both to be avoided ; this render- 
ing as objects of disgust, that of pity." 

POSITIOir OF PRONOUNS. 

Rule VII. When the personal pronouns come together, 
the pronoun of the second person is placed before that of the 
third ; and the pronoun of the first person is fdaced after 
those of the second and third ; as, 

** If you and TuUia are well, Cieero and / are welL*** 

Rule VIII. The relative pronouns, with their clauses, 
are, to prevent ambiguity, placed as close as possible to 
their correlatives. 

Thus, in the following sentence, in which the justness of the master's 
character, not the servant's, is. meant to be expressed, the order should 
be, not *' The master dismissed his servant, wham none hdieved to be 
capable of an unjust actt** but " The master, whom none believed to be 
capable of an unjust act, dismissed his servant" 



POSITION OP THE INFINITIVE. 

Rule IX. In conventional sentences, the infinitive is 
placed afler the verb on which it depends, though oflen sepa- 
rated from it by other words ; as, 

** He was commanded | to release the prisoners." 

** He was commanded | by the king | to release the prisoners." 

Rule X. In rhetorical sentences, the infinitive without 

its sign is sometimes, for the sake of emphasis, made to 

occupy the first place in the sentence ; as, 

** Go [ I must, whatever may ensue." 
** Avoid I it he could not by any means." 

* la Latin, the opposite arraogement of the pronoun of tbe first perwa Is 
adopted. In that langoafe, the instance here given is, ** Si te et TuUUt valstis, 
eg» et Cieen valemus.** 
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Rule XL Adverbs are usually placed close to the words 
which they are iotended to qualify ; but whether they should 
precede or follow them seems to be regulated by the sound, 
except in the case of adjectives, which they generally 
precede. 

That we aay ^Urnly | wise," ** eminently | fkioQs ;** bat w« §ky 
either ** he was graciously received," or ** he was reeeived gfacioatly.** 

Enough is always placed afUr jtM adjective ] as, ** The houM is large | 
enough." 

- iVetMf conmoiily precedes a single verb, except 60, wMeh it iU- 
lows; tt, 

** He never sings." 

** We are never absent" 

Not enZvt not tnerdy^ and other adverbs which affect whole clauses, 
are placea so as clearly to indicate the clauses which they qualify ; 
thus, 

** He was receivied not ohly | u>ith c&urtesyt but treated with kind- 
ness." 

**He was not evly.j receivod wUh eomieoy^ but treaHed with lund- 
ness." 

The following collocation wduld be incorrect : — 

" He was ndt only recseived with eonrtesy, but with iLMneea*' 

**He was received not only with courtesy, but treated with lund- 
nesB." 

Rule XII. Adverbs, when emphatical, may introduce a 
sentence and be separated from the words which they are 
intended to qualify ; as, 

•• How completely | his passion has blinded him !" 
•* Up I goes the ponderous drawbridge." 

This position of adverbs is most ^equently fbund in exckmatoiy 
and interrogative sentences. 

POSITION of prepositions; 

Rule XIII. The preposition is generally plaeed trnti^edi' 
aiely before its object ; but it is also not unfrequently placed 
after iX^ and even at a considerable distance from it ; thus, 

We may either shy •'/or | stoik eonduct I am at a loss to account," 
or ** Sttoh conduct I urn at a loss to account for."* 

* The practice of leparating the preposition fVom its object is condemned by 
some critics, but obviously on insufficient grounds. Not only is this practice 
more accordant than the opposite with the ortfinol idiom of oar languaire, as 
appears A-om its prevailing more in colloquial discourses, but it is defensible 
on general priniefples. The preposition l»eiiig expfessive «f tkb relitiim be< 
tweeii a v«rf» or noun lis its subject, and a noim ^ ptonoun as its «bj«ct, is as 
closely connected with the former as with the latter. Wliefi the former^ Vbehh 
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The words which admit of the grmtect latitude, In this reipaoft, mfe 
the relatiyeg* wkieh and vhom; as, 

** Milton u a poet tn | tohom I mach delight ;** or, 
** Milton u a poet whom I much delight | tn.** 

.POSITION OP CONJUNCTIONS. 

Rule XIV. Tfce position of conjunctions varies accord- 
ing as they connect sentences, or merely parts of sentences. 

Such coi^anetions as than^ if^ though, although, tkat^ when^ lett, ttn- 
le»8t dLC, which connect clacnea to which they refer; ae, 

*" The Tweed ia larger C^ott I the Tniet,*' 

^ Tftough I he glay me, yet \ will I trust in him^^ 

^ l4it hun that standeth take heed leat | he &1L'* 

The position of conjonctions which connect sentencee, is different, 
according as they consist of one syllable, or of more than one syl- 
iable. 

Monosyllabic conjanctions with the exception of then^ are placed at 
the beginning of the second sentence ; as, 

** The orator was received on his entrance with great applause, great 
ezpeetalions having been formed of him. But when he began to speak 
there was a general feeling of disappointment** 

** The company of profligate young men is perilous to your well- 
being. See, then, that you carefully avoid it.** , 

Conjunctions of more than one syllable, with the exception of 
whereat, which is never transposed, may be transferred to one or more 
places from the beginning of the sentence, according to the preference 
of sound ; as, 

**The castle is strongly fortified, and full of brave and veteran 
troops. Its governor, moreoter, is the hero of many a weD.fi>ught 
fiffld. A stout and strenuous resistance is therefore to be anticipated. 
It were abject cowardice, and pure folly, Aoiosoer, for Britons to doubt 
of ultimate success.** 



EXEBCI8BS ON AHBANOEMENT. 

Distinguish which of the following sentences is arranged 
conventionally, and which rhetorically ;— - 

The red artillery flashed far. 
Far flashed the red artillery. 
These fires shall glow still redder. 
Bedder still these fires shall glow. 

fors, is separated fhim the latter by intervening words, as often happens, the 
speaker or writer is reduced to the alternative either of making the preposition 
follow its subject, in which case it must be detached from its object, or of making 
it precede its object, in whieh cane it must be detached fVom its subject. The 
choice, in itself arbitrary, can only be determined in the instance of any par* 
ticular language by custom.— rttf« Campbeirs Philosophy of BJietoric b. jii. e. 4, 
for a full and satisfactory discussion of the point. 

* Tt is worthy of remark, that ihou^ the relative tket does not admit a pre- 
position before it, it admits it at some distance after it. Thus though we can- 
not say ** He is the same man leitk that you are acquainted,** wc can say " He is 
tlie same man tKat you are acquainted witk" 

8* 
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Had he told me in time, I would h«ve gooe witb blnu 
There appears to be a mistake. 
** I Will not agree," replied be, and de|nrted. 
Fallen is thy throne, O Israel ! 
My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 
Thy threats, thy hiefcy I defy ! ^ 

80 able and excellent a man has seldom appeared. 
Fortunate beyond his fellows is the man who has had a pious mo- 
ther. 
Down t^me the blow. 
On they march regular as rolling wateft 
Onward sweep the varied nations. 

Correct the improper collocation of the words in iiaUes in 
the following conventional sentences^ 

Estimated is the population of Jerusalem at twenty thousand. 

Thefe mMfUaina are round about Jerusalem. 

The master his apprentice dismissed, without a reason aMigniog. 

If you me respect, do not my friend despise. 

He is a so deserving boy, that there no fear is of his success in lifb. 

Winter is over and come has spring ; that with its flowers, iMs with 
itfl fh>8t 

Risen is the sun ; it is time for me and you to leave our beds. 

John and you are defeated ; me and Rwert the judges declare to be 
winners. 

The hmise belongs to my brother, tefttcA is huiU of brick. 

The book belongs to the master, which contains so many fine stories. 

The Viltagb stands on the hill, which has the fine steeple; the village 
ii in the valley, whence the curling smoke ascends. 

The vate of the Tweed is beautiful exceedingly. 

He nflC otihf came without his carriage but without his servant 

NfA merely is she young, but beautiful. 

The city is not only fine, but the river on which it stands. 

He kept back not only part of the truth ; he uttered positive false- 
hoods. 

Yon fi/efoer are in time for school. 

The lesson is enough long. 

Transpose the prepositions in the follotoing senteneesy in 
as many ways as the sense will admit r-^ 

It is a fact about which men now rarely differ, that the paper mill 
and the printing press, are inventions for which we cannot bo too 
thankful. 

Of my roving course of life I had long ago repented ,* but from the 
love of travel I could not free my mind. 

For all that you think, and speak, and do, yon must at the last day 
account 

To vou I ofl have of my lot complained. 

Such base conduct tlie very slaves whom you yesterday parjted with 
would have been disgraced by. 
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P<nn^ <mf in thefqUotJMkg ^nimcesi tke^&ftJuneHmii wMch 
connect sentences and those which connect only parts 
of sentences ; also the sentences and parts <^ sentences 
which they respectively connect. 

I go to prepare a place for you. And if X go io prepare a place for 
you, 1 will come asain and receive you to myself, that wbsre I am 
there you may be aldo. 

Let us not say we keep the commandments of the one, when we 
break the commandments of the other. JPor, unless we observe both, 
we obey neither. 

If there's a power above us — 

And that tliere is all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works— he must delight in virtue. 

It is of the utmost importance to us, thai we associate principally 
with the wise and virtuous. Wkeny therefore^ we choose. our com- 
panions, we ought to be extremely cautious in our selection. 

Without love to God the enjoyment of him is unattainable. Now, 
aSf that we may love God, it is necessary to know him ; so, that we 
may know him, it is necessary to study his works. 

Transpose the conjunctions in the following sentences. 

You have disregarded my counsel, then take the consequences. 

The city was but ill provided in the means of defence. However^ 
it made a vigorous resistance to the besiegers. 

The river is broad and deep, and may not be crossed without periL 
It is moreover swollen by the melting of the mountain snows. 

Convert by transposition the following rhetorical sentences 

into conventional sentences. 

Though fickle be our climate and deformed with dripping rains our 
seasons, yet our sullen skies and fields without a flower I would not 
exchange for warmer France with all her vines. 

My fields you may set on fire, and my children give to the sword ; 
myself you may drive forth a houseless, childless beggar, or load with 
the fetters of slavery ; but the hatred I feel to your oppression never 
can you conquer. 

Deep in the ocean has sank her husband- beloved. Be thou her 
comforter, who art the widow's friend ! 

On came the evening. There was over all the land deep silence ; 
and though the stm in murky clouds went down, yet that he would not 
rise at morning dawn in wonted brilliancy, none dreamed. But not 
long were men thus kept in suspense. Before midnight were heard 
over^l the district unusual noises. The ocean became agitated with- 
out any apparent cause; down ieH ^e rain in torrents — a perfect deluge. 
The ground heaved; the houses and trees shook: up sprang a 
freraendous hurricane; quick darted the lightning. And with pale 
lips man whispered, "An earthquake! an earthquake!'* The earth- 
quake it was : and that night the city of the Peruvians ceased to be. 
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Hm earth to tiiee its iaoeiMe jiddi, 

The lark thj welcome etngi. 
When, glittering in the freshened fields, 

The snowj mnshroom springs. 

Here, in a shrine that cast a dazzling light. 
Sate fixed in thought the mighty Stagyrite. 
His sacred head a radiant zc^iae crowned, 
And varicHis animals his sides snrroand. 

Virtue 
Matared inclines us up to God and heaven, 
By law of sweet compulsion strong and sure ; 
As gravitation to the larger orb 
The less attracts, through matter's whole domain. 

Upon thy mother's knee, a new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat'st whilst all around thee smiled ; 
So live, that, sinking into death's long sleep, 
Calm thou may'st smile, whilst all around thee weep. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Ot* that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, Heavenly Muse ! that on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed. 
In tlie beginning, how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos. 

Such mnsic (as 'ti^ said) 
Before was never made ; 

But when of old the sons of morning song. 
While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 

And the well-balanced world on hinges hung ! 

Know, God is every where ; 
Not to one narrow partial spot confined. 
Not, not to chosen Israel ; he extends 
Through all the vast infinitude of space. 
At bis command the furious tempests rise — 
The blasting of the breath of his displeasure ; 
He tells the world of waters when to roar. 
And, at his bidding, winds and seas are calm. 
In Him, not in an arm of flesh, 1 trust; 
In Him, whose promise never yet has fiiiled. 
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In speaking or reading a sentence, various pauses axe 
made for the purpose of making the construction and mean- 
ing more distinct to the hearer. 

Punctuation is the marking of these pauses, by points in- 
dicative of their length. 

The principal points are the Comma (,), the Semu 
colon (;), the Colon (:), and the Period (.). 

The Comma represents the shortest pause, and is oftea 
used to mark the construction where very Uttle interruption 
of voice is allowable. 

The Stmicolon marks a longer pause than the comma, 
and separates clauses less closely connected. 

The Colon marks a longer pause than the semicolon, and 
indidttes fet btall looser connection between the clauses which 
it separates. 

The PeHodj or full point, is used at the end of a sentence^ 
to indicate that it is completed. 

It is often said that a semicolon marks a pause doable &at of A 
comma, and a colon a pause double that of a semicolon. But no pre- 
cise rule can be given on this subject. The length of the pause indi- 
cated by the saine point is different in dif^rent sentences; and the 
proportion between the different points is by no ncMnB imifernk Bd» 
sides, pauses are sometimes necessary in reading and speaking wh^ro 
usage does not warrant the insertion of any point 

The insertion or omission of points is, in many cases, very much a 
tnaiter of taste. But there a^e oertsin ntiuUions to winch «uatom has 
assigned the use of paHicuIar points. 

COMMA. 

1* Wh^ a sinnple sentence is long, the subject and pre- 
dicate consisting each of a number of words, a comma may) 
for the sake of distinctiie^(Sy be placed between thera $ ais, 

''To be constantly employed in laudable pursuits, is characteristic 
of B wise ntoB.'* 

In gei^eral, u simple sentence does not admit of any point ezoept tlM 
period; as, 

" Diligence is essential to our success in life.^ 



2. When two or mord wor4gt wheth^ nounsy acljecd 
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pronouns, verbs, or adverbs, are connected without the con- 
necting word being expressed, the comma supplies the place 
of that word ; as, 

" Master, mistresi, children, and servantfl, were all in the coach.** 
** Alfred was a brave, pious, and patriotic prince.** 
** Happy is the roan who honors, obeys, and enjoys God.** 
** Send it to htm, her, or me.*' 

** Yon should seek after knowledge steadily, "patiently, and perse- 
Twmgly.** 

8. Absolute^ rehuivey and, in general, all parenthetical 
clauses, are separated from the other parts of a sentence by 
commas; as, 

" Their general being killed, the army 6ed.** 

** The elephant, which yon saw in the menagerie, took the child up 
with hu trank into his cage.'* 

" The temperate man's pleasoies are durable, because they are 
regular.** 

** The pious man, eyen when persecuted, is the happy man.** 

" Proridence has, I think, displayed a tenderness for mankind.** 

* Paul, the great Apostle to the Gentiles, saw our Saviour in a vision 
at mld-day.** 

•* While the bridegroom tarried, they aU slumbered and fiept** 
** The gulf) or bay, is dangerous." 

* The sciences, after a thousand indignities, retired from the palace 
of Patronage." 

4. The modifying words and phrases, inay, however^ 
Settee, besides, finally, in short, at least, and the like, are 
usually separated by commas. 

5. Words denoting the person or object addressed arc 
separated by commas ; as, 

** My tears, O Ryno, are for the dead." 
•• Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer." 

6» A word or phrase emphatically repeated is separated 
by conmias ; as, 

** Against thee, thee only, have I sinned.** 
•• Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die ?** 

7. The words of another writer cited, but not formally 
introduced as a quotation, are separated by ccHnmaa; as, 

** I pity the man who can travel from Daa to Beerskeba, awl ery, 
* 'tis ail barren.' " 

8. Words and clauses, though closely connected in cob* 
struction, are dflen separated by a comma, when ecnirast 
or opposiHon is expressed, as, 

** Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries them." 
"* He was learned, but not pedantic" 
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*■ Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'emowing, full." 

9, When the absence of a word is indicated in reading or 
speaking by a pause, its place may be supplied by a comma ; 

**FVom law ariMi tecurity; from security, inquiry; from inquiry, 
knowledge." 
** Tq err » hmium ; to forfive, divine.'* 

8EHlC0I*0iN. 

1. When a sentence consists of two parts, the one con- 
taining a complete proposition, at]d the other added as an 
inference or to give some explanation, the two parts are 
separated by a semicolon ; as, - 

** Economy is no disgrace ; fi>r'it is better to live on a little, than to 
ontlive a great deal.** - 

** The fittle, bleak iarm, sad and aUbcting in its lone and extreme 
simplicity, smiled like the paradise of poverty ; when the lark, lured 
thither by some green barley field, rose singing over the solitude.** 

2. When a sentence consists of several members, each 
constituting a distinct proposition, and having a dependence 
upon each other or upon some common clause, they ace 
separated by semicolons ; as, 

** Wisdom hath builded her house; she hath hewn oat Jier mmin 
pillars ; she hath killed her beasts ; she hath mingled her wine ; she 
hath also fiimished her table.*' 

COLON* 

1. When a s^itence consists of two parts, the one so com- 
plete in itself as to admit a full point, and the other con- 
taining an additional remark, depending upon the former) 
in sense, though not in syntax, the connection of the remark 
with the preceding proposition is indicated by a colon ; as, 

** Virtue is too lovely and useful to be immured in a cell : the world 
is the sphere of her actiiQii.** 

2. When a sentence which consists of an enumeration of 
pafdeuiars, each separated from the other by a semicolon, 
has its sense suspended till the last clause, that clause is dis- 
joined from the preceding by a colon ; as, 

** If he has not been onftithful to his king ; if he has not proved a 
traitor to his country ; if he has never given cause for such charges 
as have been praferred against him: why then is he aiHid to CMofiont 
his accusers ?*' 
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PXRIOD* 



being used to mark Ae oompletioD of a setitciioey 
the period is placed after initials, when used alone, asJD*]). 
for Doctor of Divinity ; and after abbreviations ; as lM» 
for Latin. . . •« 

The other marks most commonly used are the Z^osik (-**), 
the paint of Interrogation ( ? ), ^ poitU of BxchimtUion 
( 1 ), and the Parenthesis ( ). 

The Dash marks a bfeak in the sentence, or an abrupt 
turn; as, 

** If thoi ut be^but O, how Mhn !" 

Tiie point of hUerrogation is put after a sentence which 
asks a question ; as, 

*^ Whid n it that thou hai* doDe r* 

The point of Exclamation is used after suddea ex- 
pxi^sions of emotion; as, 

** What an admirable piece of work is man T' 

The Parenthesis is sometimes used to enclose a remark 
or elause not essential to the sentence in construction, but 
useful in explaining it, or introducing an important idea ; as, 

** Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
- Vhrtae alone is happii\688 below.** 

EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 

Correct the errors and supply the defects of Punctuation 

in ike foUomng sentences : 

COMHA. 

The tear of sorrow, brings its own celief. 

To be totally indifferent to praise or censure is a real dfi^t in 
character. 

Old ; youngs ; asid middle tg^ ; sband a ooraraon fiite. 

Homer VirgU and Milton, are the great epie poets. 

Health, and peace, a moderate fortune, and a few friend%.«uqi ap 
the elements of earthly felicity. 

Troth is fiiir and artless ; simple and sincere ; uniform and eonstant. 

Charity^ like the aun bright^iB all its ofajeets. 
] They took away, their furoitore clothes and stock, \t% tn^kt 

By being admired, and flattered we are oflen corrupted. 

^liey iset out early, and before the close of day ; arrived at the place 
of deirtination. 

LTVi fvevent ftuther altercation I submitted to the terms, p f 0po ea d > 
Hope the balm of life, sootiies us under misfortune. 
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A phrad ipirit, is like a pore stream whieh reflects every object, in 
its iust proportions. 

A man, who is of a perverse disposition, will misapprehend and mis- 
represent, the most innocent words. 

To relieve the indigent to comfort the afflicted to reward the deserv- 
ing, is a noble, and humane employment. 

The 



cietj. 



most obvious remedy; is to withdraw from their wicked so- 



SBMICOLON. 



Straws swim upon the surface, bat pearls lie at the bottom. 

Philosophers assert that Nature is unlimited in her operations, that 
she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve, that knowledge will alwavs 
be progressive, and that all future &renerations will continue to make 
discoveries ; of which we have not the least idea. 

Heaven is the region of gentleness and friendship, hell, of fiercen^ 
and animosity. 

As there is a worldly happiness which Grod perceives to be dis- 
guised misery; as there are worldly honors which in his estimation, 
are reproach, so, there is a worldly wisdom, whid^ in his si^t is fboi- 
lahnesy. 



COLON. 

The scriptiires ffive us an attractive representatioii of the Deity la 
these words, ** Qod is love." 

Do not flatter yourself with the hope of perfect happiness ; there is 
no such thing in the world. 

A Divine Legislator uttering his voice from heaven, an Almighty 
Governor stretching forth his arm to punish or reward ; these are the 
considerations, which overcome the world; which support integrity 
and check guilt 

Point the following sentences : 

The pleasures habits and maxims of this world are often most keenly 
pursued by those who exclaim most loudly against them. 

The grrave says Solomon is never satisfied birth youth beauty learn- 
ing titles and fame are all swallowed up by the insatiable tomb. 

To act the part of a father to those upon whose helpless years no 
parent of their own ever smiled to rear up the plant that was iefl alone 
to perish in the storm to watch and superintend its grrowth till it flour- 
ishes and brings forth fruit this is a noble and beneficial employment 
well adapted to a generous mind. 

How little does he know of true happiness who is a stranger to that 
intercourse of good offices and kind affections which by a pleasing 
charm attaches men to each other and circulates joy from heart to 
heart. 

Listen with reverence to every reprehension of conscience and pre- 
serve the most quick and accurate sensibility to right and wrong. 
If ever your mond impressions begin to decay and your natural an. 
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horrence of goilt to lessen you hare ground to dread ih»t the robi of 
▼irtue IS fast approaching. 

Fast by the margin of a mossy nil 
That wander*d gargling down a heath clad hill 
An ancient shepherd stood of^ressM with woe 
And eyed the ocean's flood that fbamM below 
Where gently rocking on the rising tide 
A shipVi unwonted form was seen to ride. 

Divide irUo sentences and point the following pQ,r€tgrapht : 

For what purpose do these charming flowers come forth is it merely 
to please oar eyes with their brilliant colors and regale the sense of 
smelling witii Uieir odoriferous perfumes or is it to attract those numer- 
ous insects which swarm among them and riot amidst their liquid 
sweets Uiat flowers were designed for both these purposes is apparent 
from the sensations which we experience when we visit the delifhtflil 
spots where they grow and from the assiduous eagerness which the 
busy bee evinces in rpaming from flower to flower to extract their 
balmy juices but there is another and that a more important use to 
which the flowery tribe may be made subservient in Reason's ear they 
become preachers the upright philosopher of the land of Uz and that 
devout admirer of the works of Nature David king of Israel both take 
occasion to compare our uncertain tenure of human life to the frail 
and perishable state of a flower the prophet Isaiah represents the tran. 
sient glory of the crown of pride as being like one of these fading 
beaut£s and our Saviour demonstrates that an important lesson against 
too anxious care and against pride in dress may be learned ^m a 
right ooaaideratioD of these gay visitants ** consider the lilies how 
they grow they toil not neither do they spin and yet I say unto yon 
that Solomon m all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.** 

Whatever be thy fear if thou knowest the truth the truth shaH give 
thee relief have the terrors of guilt taken holt of thee behold the Re- 
deemer has borne thy sins in his own body on the tree and if thou art 
wUIing to forsake them thou knowest with certainly that they shall 
not be remembered in the judgment against thee hast thou with weep- 
ing eyes committed to the grave the child of thy afiections the virtuous 
fHend of thy youth or the beloved partner whose tender attachment 
lightened the load of life behold they are not dead thou knowest that 
they live in a better region with their Saviour and their God that still 
thou boldest thy place in their remembrance and that thou shalt soon 
mcjBt them again to part no more dost thou look forward with trem- 
blmg to the days of darkness that are to fall on thyself when thou shalt 
lie on the bed of sickness when thy pulse shall have become low when 
the cold damps have gathered oa thy brow and the mournful looks of 
thy attendants have told thee that the hour of thy departure is come 
to the mere natural man this scene is awful and alarming but if thou 
art a Christian if thou knowest and obeyest the truth thou needest 
fear no evil the sliadows which hang over the valley of death shall re- 
tire at thy approach and thou shalt see beyond it the spirits of the just 
and an innumerable company of angels the future companions of tby 
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bliss bending fitun their thrones to cheer thy depurtlng aool and to 
welcome thee into everlasting habitations. 

Not clothed in purple or*fine Ihien stood 

The wilderness-apostle he was found 
Q'ercanopled by wild rocker fringed wi^ wood 

Where Nature's sternest B<^enerv darkly frownM 
There stood the seer his loins begirt around 

With out8ti^t(ih*d hand b&re brow and vocal eye 
His voice with sad solemnity of sound 

More thrilling than the eagle*s startling ciy 
** Repent repent" exclaimed *^ Christ's kingdom draweth nigh** 

My name is Nerval on the Grampian hills 
My father "feeds his flock a frugal swain 
Whose constant care was to increase his store 
And keep his only son myself at home. 

The pursuit I led 
Till we o'ertook the spoil-encumbered fo6 
We fi)ught and conquer'd ere a sword was drawn 
An arrow from my bow had pierced their chief 
Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. ^ 



SECTION XVIII. 

aUALITIES ESSENTIAL TO A PERFECT SENTENCE. 

A PROPER construction of sentences is of great imports 
ance in every species of composition : it is the foundation 
of good writing, so that we cannot be too strict in our atten- 
tion to it. In any subject^ if the sentences be perplexed, 
clumsy, or feebly expressed, it will not only disgust the 
reader, but frequently destroy the effect which the writer in- 
tended to produce. 

It b impossible to lay down rules, with regard to the pre- 
cise length of sentences ; a short period is lively and fami- 
liar, and likely to be remembered: but a long period, if 
clearly expressed, requiring more attention, is calculated to 
make a more grave and solemn impression. Without much 
attention, writers and speakers are liable to err in both these 
respects. By means of too many short sentences, the sense 
I is divided and broken, the connection of thought weakened 
and the memory burdened. On the other hand, long sen- 
tences fatigue the reader's or hearer's attention. If a writer 
is fully master of his subject, he should, and he will study a 

I due mixture of long and short periods, which prevents an 
irksome uniformity, and entertains the mind with a variety 
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lOBBOnMI IK OQMFOSITIOir. 



of impressions* Long sentences should never be [daeed at 
the be^^ning of compositions of any description; the reader's 
attention, and, if poesiUe, his interest mwA be excited before 
a person ventures upcHi long sentences. 

The properties, according to Blair, essentiai to a perfect 
sentence, are the four following: Clearness and Pbxcision: 
— Unity : — ^Strength j and Harmony. 



SECTION XIX. ' 

CLEARNESS AND PRECISION. 

Every degree of ambiguity, arising from want of clear' 
ness and precision, should be avoided with the greatest care; 
hence the necessity of observing exactly the rules of gram- 
mar ; and in the arrangement of sentences, those worcb and 
members most nearly related should l)e placed in the sen- 
tence, as near each other as possible, so as to make their 
mutual relation manifest. 

Rule I. Adverbs and qualifying phrases should be placed 
as near as possible to the words of which they qualify the 
meaning. 

This rule has already been illnstrated to a certain extent under the 
head of Arrongtsmtnt, 

1. ** Come to me only with your lesBona.** The improper coQocatiain 
of the adverb only, in this sentence, leaves it doubtful whether the 
writer directs his pupil to come only to him for instruction and to no 
other person, or to come to him for no other purpose but to recit* his 
lessons. In the fonner ease he should say, ** Come only to me with your 
lessons*** In the latter case, ** Come to me with your lessens only.** 

2/*The Romans understood liberty, at least, as w^ as we.** This 
may mean, that the Romans, in whatever else they were deficient, 
understood the nature of Hbertyy as well as we ; or that the Romans 
fmderstood the nature of liberty as inrB a$ or betUr than we. Supposing 
the latter to have been the writer *s meaning', the words sboold have 
been arranged thus : ** The Romans understood liberty, as well, at 
least, as we.** 

EXERCISES. 

WrUe a few seTiUnees iTOroducing inio each of them 9ne if the fA- 
lowing adverbs or adverbial phraeee^ talking care to place ihem Mo as 
to express the meaning clearly. Only, at least, chiefly, essentially, 
truly, in short, in fine, indeed, really, enectually, on the whole, in the 
least, in the main, undoubtedly, greatly, agreeably, universally, gene- 
rally, politely, cleverly, charmingly, enchantinely, intelligibly, deci- 
mrAy, peremptorily, precisely, concisely, briefi^, briUiantily, bopnti- 
f Bj, beneficently. 

fci ^ m^mt^m-'mmm II ■ III II I I I II I 1^—— I I I — .M...i^»^— I _ I [ " ' H 
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Rule II. Words, expressive of things connected in 
thought^ sbould be placed as near each other as possible. 

** The bailiff came into the room impatient, like a tiger who is never 
satisfied with any thing short of the blood of the Tietiin on which he 
delights to feast, to secure his prey." In order to render the mean- 
ing of this sentence clear, the words following feant should be placed 
immediately after impaiient. The sentence, as given above, may 
seem rather extravagantly distorted ; but it is not more so than many 
which we daily meet with, in the productions of cardess writers who 
figure conspicuously in the light literature of our own tiqnes. 

Rule III. The relative pronouns should be so placed in 
the sentence as to leave no doubt respecting the antecedent 
to which they refer. 

This rule has been sufficiently illustrated under the bead of Arrangt- 
wieitt, 

RriiB IV. Avoid the ambiguity which arises from using 

the per^nal pronouns too frequently in the same sentence. 

** They were summoned, occasionally by their kings, when compelled 
by their wants and by their fears, to have recourse to their aid." 

Rule V. Avoid the use of equivocal words, or tftose 
which convey more or less than the precise meaning in- 
tended. 

Many of the words in our language are susceptible of a double 
meaning ; and it is considered an offence against good taste to place 
them in such a situation as leaves the reader in doubt respecting the 
sense in which they are to be received. 

Rule VI. Avoid the use of low, inelegant or vulgar 
words ; of expressions which excite unpleasant associations ; 
of technical terms and foreign idioms. 

** The king soon found reason to repent him of his provoking such 

dangerous enemies.** — Ekme, 

** / had as lief say> a thing after him as after another.'* — howth, 
** Nor would he do it to maintain debate, or show his wit ; bat plainly 

tell me what stuck with himJ*^ — Bamet. 

' EXERCISES. 

Correct the following sentences, in each of which there is a 
violation of the rules of perspicuity or precision. 

Siztus the Fourth was, if J. mistake not, a great collector of books 
at least* 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, but 
the largeness of a whole view. 

May we not conjecture, for it is but conjecture, something more. 

Tliis kind of wit was very much in vogue among our countrymen, 
about an ago or two ago, who did not practise it for any oblique reason, 
but purely for the sake of being witty. 

S^ottioD, the son of David, who built the temple, was a wise man. 
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•David, the &ther of Solomon, who was the immediate tacoesMW of 
Saul, was a great warrior. 

David, the king of Israel, who wrote the Psalms, i^ayed upda the 
harp. 

William Peas, the son of Admiral Penn, who was the fiwnder of 
PeniMQ^lllviiA* reoeived his charter from Charles the Second. 



SECTION XX. 

UNITY. 

Tbteke must always be some leading principle to form a 
chain of connection between the component parts of every 
ciMS^iomtioB, and there must be the same connecting prin- 
ciple among the parts. In a single sentence, above all, the 
strictest unity is required ; for the very nature of a sentence 
implies one proposition to be expressed. It may consist of 
parts ; but these parts ought to be so closely bound together, 
as to make an impression upon the mind of one object, not 
of many. 

The following are Dr. Blair's rules for preserving the 
unity of a sentence. 

Rule I. The scene, the subject and the person should be 
changed as little as possible. 

** After we came to anchor, they pat me on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the greatest kind- 
ness." Correotedi it stands thus : ** Having eome to an anchor, I was 
put on shore, where I was welcomed by all my friends, and received 
with the greatest kindness.** 

Rule II. Never crowd into one sentence, things that 
have so little connection, that they can bear to be divided 
into two or more sentences. 

** He was exceedingly beloved both b^ King William and Queen 
Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennisson, bishop of Lincoln, to succeed 
him.** This should obviously be divided into two sentences, in com- 
pliance with the rule. 

Rule III. Parentheses ought not to be introduced into 
the middle of sentences. Indeed the practice of the best 
writers at present is to avoid parentheses as much as possi- 
ble, wherever perspicuity is a leading object. 

** When the parliament sat down (for it deserves our particular ob- 
servation, that both houses were full of zeal for the present govern- 
ment, and of resentment against the late usurpations,) there was bat 
one party in parliament; and no other party could raise its bead in 
the nation.** It is obvious how completely the unity of this seat^ace 
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U dertroyed by the parenthesis. The remedy is a eomplete remodel- 
ling of tiie whole into two or more sentences. 

RuLB IV. Sentences ought never to be extended beyond 
their natural close. 

Swift, in speaking^ of the writifigs of CSoenn sayis, ** With these 
writings, yoong divines are more conversant than with those of De- 
mosthenes, who, by many degrees^ esoelfed the other ; at least as an 
orator.*' 

1%» aaturai ofeflB of the seotenoe is at the wt>rd ciher; at this word 
the sense was complete, and the succeeding clause waa qnite nhfie- 
cessary. 

EXEBCISES. 

Change ike form of the following ^tUenceSy m a$ ta give 
them greater unity^ by using Uie nominative case abso* 
lute instead of the conjunction ; thus : 

** My horse was saddled and I took a short ride,** may be changed 
to ** My horser having been saddled, I took a short ride." 

My fowling piece was taken down and cleaned, and I tinn shool' 
dered it and rambled oat into tiie woods. 

A covey of partridges Hew up befofe me ; and I brought down two 
of them at a single shot. 

A beggfar came to the door and I gave him some money. 

I was walking alone this morning, and met a gentleman, and he 
eame home to breakfast with me. 

Henry was negligent and the monitor reported him. 

The lion lay couched in a thick covert and a traveller passed by and 
the lion sprung upon him and killed him. 

The garden was beautifully laid out and its appearance was very 
inviting. 

Restore the unity of the following disjointed sentences by 
making one principal agent in each ; thus : 

** As I came into the house, my brother met me and gave me my 
cloak, and my sister found an umbrella and brought it to me and then 
the coach came just in time for me to start." Altered to ** Coming 
into the house I was met by my brother with ray cloak and by my sister 
with an umbrella, which I received just in time to save my passage in 
the coach." 

I took a walk this morning ; my sister was with me ; and just as we 
came to the bridge, a horseman met us, who spurred his horse as we 
passed, and the horse was near running over us. 

The travellers landed on the shore ; the Indians came down to wel- 
come them ; and brought the son of their king, who offered the hospi- 
tality of his father's residence, which they willingly accepted. 

James joined his regiment ; but the officers of his mess were un- 
friendly to him ; and a quarrel soon took place in which an ensign 
offered him a gross insult 
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SECTION XXI. 



fiTBXNGXHt 



The strength of a sentence consists in such a disposition 
of its several words and clauses, as shall tend most power- 
fully to impress the mind of the reader with the meaning 
which the author intends to convey. To attain this quality, 
it is necessary to pay attention to the following rules. 

Rui.B I. A sentence ought to be divested of all redundant 
words and clauses. 

1. " Being content with deserving a triumph, he refused the honor 
of it." 

2. ^ Never did Athens succeed better in gaining the ttmearaol love 
and esteem of all men.** 

The word heingj in the first s^stence, should be omitted ; and, in 
the second, one of the words in italics should be lefl out, because they 
express the same idea. 

3. ** How many are there by whom these tidingt of good tietes 
were never heard!" This is tautoixk3t; the writer might as well 
say tidings of tidings or news of news. It would be better expressed 
thus : ** By whom ^se good tidingt were never heard." 

4. **The very first discove^ of it strikes the mind with inward 
joy, and spreads delight through all its faculties." .Here the second 
clause is redundant 

Rule II. In constructing a sentence, particular attention 
is to be paid to the proper disposition of copulatives, rela- 
tives, &c. The splitting of 'particles, or referring of two 
prepositions to the same noun, is to be avoided. 

•* Though virtue borrows no assistance fromt yet it may often be 
accompanied by, the advantages of fortune." Here we are put to a 
stand in thought, being obliged to rest a little on the preposition from^ 
by itself, which has no significancy, till joined to the noun which it 
governs. 

We should not omit the relative ; as in the following Examples. — 
1. "The man I love:" — 9. "The dominions we possessed." — 3. 
" The soldiers in the camp were prepared for the part they were to 
act" 

The cibnjunetion and should not be fi'equently repeated, except for 
the purpose of giving additional emphasis. Its repetition is proper 
in the following sentence. " Such a man might fall a victim to power ; 
but truth, and reason, and liberty, would fall with him." 

Rule III. The capital word or words, expressing the 
main idea of the sentence, should be so disposed as to make 
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the strongest impression. This depends on the nature of 
the composition ; and the kind of sentence which is used. 
For illustration of this rule the pupil is referred to Section 
XVI. 

Rule IV. Avoid concluding a sentence with an adverb, 
preposition, 'Or any other inconsiderable word. 

_ I 

1. ^ The other ipecieB of motioQ are incidentally blended «2mi*' 

2. ^ Every nature, you perceive, is either too excellent to want it| or 
too base to be capable of it." 

Rule V. In the members of a sentence, where two ob- 
jects are either con^ared or contrasted, some resemblance 
in the language and construction should be preserved. 

**The wise m&n is haj^ when he gains hie own approbation; the 
fool, when he recommends himself to Uie applause of those about him.*' 
Better thus : ** The wise man is happy, when he gains his own appro- 
batieB ; the feol, when he gains that of others.** 

EXERCISES. 

Correct the following sentences by striking out the redun^ 
dant words or altering the form of the sentences^ con^ 
formably to the preceding rules* 

The voices of the people united unanimously in pronouncing hun 
the first man in the whole nation. 

I started from Philadelphia and when I got to New York, I got the 
captain to get me a porter to get my baggage, up to the hotel n>r me; 
and when, I got there I found no difficulty in getting rooms. 

The measure was considered and regarded as a wise, politic and 
prudent measure. 

When I turn the matter over in my mind and consider it fuBy and 
carefully in all its bearings and relations and connections, I am firmly 
fixed and resolved in my purpose of reformation and amendment 

He seated himself under the umbrageous shade of a tree, by the 
side of a clear, limpid stream. 

Milton 19 a sublime poet. Goldsmith is a beautifiil poet, and Moore 
is a Voluptuous poet 

Pie was commanded to release the prisoners and let them go. 

The absurd folly of his conduct and behavior, every where, upon 
all occasions, at length excluded him out of all respectable society. 

tt is clear and obvious that economy and frugality are necessary 
lor the scquisition and accumulation of wealth. 

He was universally respected by all his fellow citizens. 

This newspaper circulates generally all oyer the oou&try» and w dis- 
seminated in all parts of the land. 

He returned back again to the same town firom whence he cam* 
j forth. 

The departure firom, is much easier than the retom to, the paths of 
virtue. 
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A great intimacy subeiBts between, and a strong amotion binds to> 
getber* him and me. 

What grand purpose is all this preparation for ? 

What author is this fine poem the production of 7 

We have had a pleasant excursion very. 

You have rhisonderstood me entirely. 

He was qualified fi)r none of the higher pursuits of learning at aQ. 

Charles was unfit for the practice of law totally. 

The pensive man seeks the shady side of the hill, the cfaoerfbl man 
walks on the side where the son shhies. 

In peace sons bury their fathers; in war fathers fUiow their cff- 
spring to the grave. 

Sefi* esteem causes a man to seek his own approval : vanity induces 
a ooiirse of conduct which seems likely to pbase otfaera. 

Divest the following sentences of their superfluous ^ds 

and other connectives. 

I came home and brought with me a number of ^»tty and anraslng 
books and distributed them among my little brothers and listen, mi 
their visitors. 

John went into the garden and took with him a little basket and 
gathered all the flowers he could find and brought them in and gave 
Uiera to his mother. 

The vanquished citizens who had taken part in the war which had 
now terminated, were deprived of the rights which they had always 
hitherto enjoyed ; which was considered an outrage on the part of tne 
victors, which deserved the severest reprobation. 



SECTION XXII. 

HAEHONY* 

To rettder our compositions agreeable, as well as intelli- 
gible, it is necessary to pay some attention to hannony. 
The words and sentences should be so arranged as to pro- 
duce an effect similar to that of good music. This depends 
partly upon the choice of words, and partly upon the ar- 
rangement of them. Those words are most agreeable to 
the ear, which are composed of smooth and liquid sounds, 
and in which there is a proper intermixture of vowejs and 
consonants, without too many consonants' clashing together, 
or too many open vowels in succession. Whatever sounds 
are difficult of pronunciation, are in the same proportion 
harsh and painful to the ear. Vowels add softness, conso- 
nants strength, to the sound of words ; the melody of lan- 
guage requires a just proportion of each. Long words are 
commonly more agreeable to the ear than monosyllables ; 
and among words of any length, those are most musical 
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which do not run either upon long or short syllables, but 
are composed of an intermixture of both. 

In arranging the parts of a s^dtence, as well as in the 
choice of words, observe that whatever is easy and agreea- 
ble to the organs of speech, always sounds grateful to the 
ear. While a period is going on, the termination of each 
of its members forms a rest or pause in the pronouncing, 
and these pauses should be so distributed as to make the 
breathing easy, and, at the same time, should fall at such 
distances as t9 bear a sort of musical proportion to each 
other ; but the rests should not be too numerous, or placed 
at intervals too mea^red and regular, lest the style savor of 
afiectation. 

The close or cadence of^ the whole sentence demands the 
greatest care, because on this the mind pauses and rests. 
Here every hearer and reader expects to be gratified ; here, 
applause breaks forth. The rule to be obsierved is, that, 
when we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound should be 
made to grow to the last ; the longest member of the pe- 
riod, and the fulle^ &nd most sonorous words should be 
reserved for the conclusion. 

The same rule holds good in melody, which has been 
already laid down with respect to significancy; a fall- 
ing off is always unpleasant, and ofiends the ear. In 
general, a musical close, requires either the last syllable, or 
the last but one, to be a long syllable. But it should be ob- 
served that sentences so constructed as to make the sound 
always swell and grow towards the end, gives the discourse 
a tone of declamation, which soon becomes unpleasant to 
the ear. The measures should be frequently varied, and 
short sentences should be intermixed with long and swell- 
ing (yies, to render the composition at once agreeable and 
impressive. 

Though the music of sentences demands considerable 
attention, yet it must be kept within bounds ; there must 
be no affectation of harmony, especially if the love of it 
betray the writer to sacrifice perspicuity, precision, or 
strength of sentiment to sound. All unmeaning words, 
introduced merely to round a period, or complete the mel- 
ody, are justly regarded as blemishes in writing. 
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FIGUEATIVE LANGUAGE. 



SECTION XXIIL 

OXIfEBAL REMARKS ON FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

A STRONG and vivid imagination is not, either in speaking 
or writing, satisfied with bringing before the hearer's &f 
reader's mind all the circumstances immediately connected 
with the principal subject, and placing them in a striking 
point of view ; it borrows colors and fbrms from iDther ob- 
jects, to embellish and adorn the picture ; this is done by 
means oCfigurcUive language* It is called figurative be* 
cause the author's meaning is expressed, not by direct 
phraseology, but under the image of something else. 

The assertion, that ^' a good man enjoys satis&ction and 
hope in the midst of affliction," is an observation expressed 
in the simplest manner possible ; but when it is said '* That 
to the upright there ariseth light m darkness," the same 
idea is expressed in figurative language ; that is, light is 
put in the place of satisfaction and hope, and darkness is 
used to suggest the idea of adversity. The Psalmist also, 
in his description of the virtuous character, makes use of 
highly figurative lasguage : 

" He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ,* his leaf also shall 
not wither." 

Though figures imply a deviation from what may be 
reckoned the most simple form of speech, yet they are so 
far from being uncommon, that on very many occasions 
they are the most natural, and the most common method of 
uttering our sentiments. It is impossible to compose a 
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discourse of any length without using them very frequently ; 
they occur even in didactic subjects. 

The origin of figures has, by some, been referred to the 
poverty of language ; but by others, either to the sport of 
fancy, or to the expression of passion or enthusiasm. At 
any rate, and upon any theory, figures must be regarded 
as an important part of that language which nature seems 
to dictate to man. They are not the result of long study ; 
nor the invention of schools ; the most illiterate speak in 
figures as often as the most learned. Imagery, especially 
that derived from natural objects, is .employed by the rudest 
and most savage nations, not from necessity, but as a matter 
of choice. Specimens of this kind of ornament abound in 
the speeches of our Indian chiefs, and among the earliest 
productions of the Arabians. The oldest writings with 
which we are acquainted, namely, those which compose the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, are full of figures ; these 
are derived from those objects with which, from the time 
and situation of their country and nation, the sacred writers 
were most familiar. 

Figures have been described to be language that is 
prompted either by the imagination or the passions. They 
are divided into two great classes, viz. figures of words 
and figures of thoi^ht. The former are called tropes^ a 
Greek term that signifies the turning of a word from its 
original meaning ; and they consist in a word's being em- 
ployed to signify something that is different from its original 
and primitive meaning, so that if the word be changed, the 
figure is destroyed; thus, in the passage already quoted, 
" Light ariseth to the upright in darkness," the trope con- 
sists in the words light and darkness being substituted, the 
one for satisfaction and hope, and the other for affliction/ 
on account of some ansdogy which they are supposed to 
bear to these conditions of life. Figures of thought sup- 
pose the words to be used in their proper and literal mean- 
ing ; and the figure consists in the turn of thought, as is 
the case in exclamations, interrogations, apostrophes and 
comparisons. This distinction is of no great use, nor is 
it of much importance, whether we assign to any particular 
mode of expression the name of trope or figure, provided 
we remember, that figurative language imports some color- 
ing of the imagination, or some emotion of passion. 

Ancient writers classed as tropes, the metaphor, meto- 
njnny, synecdoche, and irony; with them, figures were 
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BXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 



almost innumerable. It is not necessary to follow rhetori- 
cians in all tbeir several distinctions : we shall very briefly 
proceeid to treat of those forms of expression which are sug- 
gested by the relation of resemblance, contiguity, and cause 
and efiect. From the relation of resemblance proceed the 
comparison or simile, the metaphor, the allegory, and the 
allusion. 

We do not deem it advisable, by way of exercise, to set 
the pupil to manufacturing figures of speech out of half-fin- 
ished sentences furnished for his assistance. Figures being 
the natural language of passion or emotion, should be used 
only when passion or emotion prompts. We shall, there- 
fore,, merely describe the more common figures, as concisely 
as possible, and give the rules by which their use is g6- 
verned and restricted. Our only exercises under this head, 
will consist of a few passages, in whicb the figures occur, 
and in which the pupil should be required to point them 
out. He will thus learn to recognise the figures as they 
spontaneously flow from his pen, m writing ; and will reco' • 
lect the principles which should regulate their use in com- 
position. 



SECTION XXIV. 

COMPARISON, ANTITHESIS, AND METAPHOR. 

Comparison, or simile, is the first and most natural of 
rhetorical figures. A young writer, in attempting to express 
his ideas on any moral or abstract subject, finds himself im- 
mediately presenting various objects in the natural world by 
way of comparison [a order to enforce and illustrate his 
views. The following are the principal rules with respect 
to the use of comparisons. 

1. They should not be taken from common or vulgar 
objects. 

2. They ought not to be trite, such as comparing a violent 
passion to a tempest. 

3. They ought to be founded on a likeness, neither too 
obvious nor too remote. 

4. Comparisons should not be drawn from an unknown 
object, or one of which few people can form clear ideas. 

As comparison is founded on the resemblance, so An- 
tithesis depends on the contrast or opposition of two ob- 
jects. Antithesis may, therefore, on many occasions, be 
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employed to advantage in order to strengthen the impression 
which we intend that any object should make. On this 
account, Cicero makes considerable use of it in his orations ; 
as in the second against Catiline : '* On one side stands 
modesty, on the other impudence ; on the one fidelity, on 
the other deceit ; here piety, there sacrilege," &c. 

Metaphors are tlie most common of all figures of speech ; 
so much so, that when we say a thing is expressed figura- 
tively, we refer .to the metaphor. 

A metaphor differs from a simile in form only, not in 
substance: comparison is the foundation of both. In a 
simile, the two subjects are kept distinct in the expression, 
as well as in the thought ; in a metaphor, they are kept dis- 
tinct in the thought, but not in the expression. A hero re- 
sembles a lion ; and upon that resemblance many similes 
have been founded by Homer and other poets. But let us 
call in the aid of the imagination, and figure the hero to be 
a lion, instead of only resembling one ; by that variation the 
simile is converted into a metaphor ; which is carried on by 
describing all the qualities of the Hop which resemble those 
of the hero. The poet, by figuring his hero to be a lion, 
proceeds to describe the lion in appearance ; but in reality 
he is all the while descrilHnp the hero ; and his description 
becomes peculiarly beautiful, by expressing the virtues and 
qualities of the hero in terms which properly belong not to 
him but to the lion. 

The uses of the metaphor are to render the style more 
striking and animated, by introducing a new idea, in which 
for the moment the original seems to be lost ; to diversify 
and vary the style, and relieve it from that tedioira uni- 
formity which would be the result of a mode of diction, in 
which every word was used in the literal sense ; and, finally, 
to enlarge and elevate the subject and bestow dignity on 
composition. Thus the expression ^' E^eath spares neither 
the rich nor the poor," is low, when compared with the 
beautiful lines of Horace,* expressive of the same idea ; thus 
translated into English : 

** With equal pace, impartial fate 
Knocks at the palace, as the cottage gate.'* 

The rules laid down with regard to metaphors are : 
1. They should be suited to the nature of the subject of 
which we treat. 

* Pallida mora equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, Regamque torres. 
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2. They should be neither too many, nor too gay, nor 
too elevated. 

3. They should not be calculated to raise in the mind 
disagreeable, mean» or vulgar ideas* 

4. The resemblance, which is the foundation of the meta- 
phor, should be clear and perspicuous, not far-fetched, nor 
difficult of discovery. 

5. Two metaphors should never be made to meet on the 
same object. This is called a mixed metaphor. Such is 
Shakspeare's expression, to ^'take arras against a sea of 
troubles." 

6. Metaphors ought not to be crowded or heaped upon 
one another, nor should they be pursued too far. 

SXERCISES. 

£xamim the follatDtng extrada and point otil in ikem^ 
each examfie cf the Comparison^ the AsUithesiSy and the 
Metaphor* 

•• There is a joy in grief whfen peace dwells with the sorrowftd. But 
they are wafted witii mourning, O daughter of Toscar, and their days 
are few. They fall away like the flower on which the sun looks in 
his strength, after the mildew has passed over it, and its bead is heavy 
with the drops of night" — Oaaian, 

** Why did not I pass away in secret, like the flower of the rook that 
lifts its fkir head unseen, and strows its withered leaves on the Mast V* 
— Ossian, 

•* She never told her love, 
JBut let concealment, like a worm i' th* bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pin'd in thought ; 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
II, She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief.** — Shakapeare. 

** Fir*d at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
Ito fearless youth we tempt the height of arts, 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But more advanc*d, behold, with strange surfHrise, 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So pleasM at first the tow'ring Alps we try. 
Mount o*er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ! 
Th* eternal snows appear already past, 
Asd the first oleods and mountains soem the last ; 
Bat, thes^ attain'd, we tremble to survey 
The growing labors of the lengthened way : 
Th* increasing prospect tires our wand*ring eyes ; 
Hills peep o*er hills, and Alps on Alps arise !** — Pope, 
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** He BCtrce had ceasM, when the superior fiend 
Was moving towards the shore; his ponderous shield, 
Etheriai temper, masey, large, and round, 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the mooOy whose orb 
'Hirottgh optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of f^B8ole, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands. 
Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe.** — Milton, 

^ Man liveth only in himself; but the Lord liveth in all things ; 

And his pervading unity quickeneth the whole creation. 

Man doeth one ihing at once, nor can he think two thoughts to- 
gether ; 

But God compasseth all things, mantling the globe like air.** 

Tugper, 
'* Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ? 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow 7 ^ 

Rase out the written troubles of the brain ; 
Andf with some sweet oMivions antidote. 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff. 
That weighs upon the heart ?" — Shakspeare. 

^ A man too careful of danger liveth in continual torment ; 

But a cheerful expecter of the best hath a fountain of joy within 

him : 
Yea, though the breath of disappointment should chill the sanguine 

heart, 
Speedily gloweth it again, warmed by the live embers of hope ; 
Though the black and heavy surge closes above the head for a 

moment ; 
Yet the happy buoyancy of Confidence riseth superior to Despair.** 

Tutpper, 



SECTION XXV. 



▲LLEGOBY AKD OTHER FIGURES. 

An allegory is a continued metaphor, or perhaps more 
correctly, a series of metaphors in one or more sentences. 
In the .80th Psalm, a fine allegory occurs, commencing with 
" Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast cast out 
the heathen and planted it." 

Bishop Lowth has, in his treatise " De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum,** 
specified three forms of allegory tiiat occur in ssered poetry. The 
first is that wh*ich rhetoricians caU a continued raetaphof ; ms ejjunple 
of this kind occurs in the b^inning of the twelfUi chapter of the book 
of Ecclesiastes, in which old . age is so admirably depicted. A second 
kind of allegory is that which, in a proper and more restricted sense, 
may be called a patiMe, It consists of a continued narfvtion of some 
fictitious event, accommodated by way of similltiidQ to the illnstration 
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of certain important truths. AUegories of thh kind sre oalled by the 
Greeks, apologfues; bf the Latins, &bles. Sueh are the fahtes of 
iBsop, and Pilpay, the Indian sage ; and sveh are the narratives of our 
Saviour, conveyed under the name of parahleB. S<lch« in later times, 
are, Spenser's Fairy Queen, which oonsista of a series of these alle- 

f Dries ; and the verv popular work of John Bunyan, ** The PUjrim^B 
regress." The third species of alleg-ary, which oAen occars in pnv 
pbetic poetry, is that in which a douUe meaning is couched under the 
same words ; or when the same discourse diiS^rently interpreted, de- 
signates different events, dissimilar in their nature and remote as to 
time. 

Metonymy consists in a change of names, by putting the 
cause for the ef^ct, or the effect for the cause, the adjunct 
for the subject, or the subject for the adjunct ; as, 

1. Mats is put for War ; Ceres for Corn ; and Bacchus for tctns. 

2. Virgil calls the two Scipios the destruction of Libya. 

3. Cicero says, in time of battle, the laws^ that is, the judges^ are 
silent 

4. A mild and humane prince is called a TUus ; a cruel one, a Nero ; 
and a great conqueror, an Alexander, 

Synecdoche is a figure by which the whole is put for a 
part, or a part for the whole, a genus for a species, or a 
species for a genus ; as, 

The.faroier gets his bread by the sweat of his brow. Here are two 
examples of synecdoche. Bread, which is a part of the farmer's sub* 
sistenoe, is put for the whole ; and by the phrase, the sweat of His brow, 
the e&Bct is put for the cause, viz. labor. 

The Periphrasis is a metonymy, in which more words 
are employed than are necessary, or usual, for the purpose 
of efiect ; as, 

The illustrious author of the Declaration of Independei^ce, is used 
instead of the name Jefferson. 

In deliberative assemblies, the honorable gentleman on my lefl or 
on my right, is a common expression instead of the gentleman's 
name. 

Prosopopoeia or Personification is the figure which at- 
tributes life and action to inanimate objects. 

There are three degrees of Personi&cation. 

1. When the qualities of living beings are appropriated to things 
without life ; as, the proud banner, the insatiable sword, the raging 
waves. 

5. Wheo inammate objects are represented as acting like livmg 
beings; as, 

^ The sephyr playing with an aspen leai^** 
** The venomed thorns that sentinel the leaves of the nettle.** 
*• The hurricane rageth fiercely.** 
3. When a direct address is made to an inanimate object, or when 
it is represented aa addressing us 4 afl^ 
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•^O gentle iS2e«|», 
NataroV soil nurse, how have I lighted thee I 
Thnt tboa no more wiH weigh my eyfelids down, 
And stBop my aenece in forgetfolDeM.** 

Three rules are to be observed for the management of 
personificHtion. 

1. The higher degrees should rarely be attempted, unless 
when prompted by strong passion ; nor continued when the 
passion begins to flag. 

2. We must never, in grave compositions, personify any 
object, but such as has some dignity in itself, and can make 
a proper figure in the elevation to which we raise it. 

3. Whenever personification is introduced, the picture 
it presents should be complete and consistent with itself. 

Afostbophe is an address to an absent or deceased per- 
son, as if he were present and listening to us ; as, 

•* l/Z/tn, CarrUj and Ryno^ voices of the days of old ! Let me hear 
yon, while it is dark, to please and awake my sool— I hear yoa not, 
ye sons of songr ; in what hall of the clouds is your rest 7 Do you not 
touch the shadowy harp, robed with morning mist, where the rustling 
sun comes from his gruen-headed waves ?** 

The Hyperbole is nothing more than an excess of figu- 
rative language, the effect, when it is natural, of passion. 
All passions are inclined to magnify their objects. ' Injuries 
seem greater than they really are, to those who have sus- 
tained them ; and dangers are magnified to those who are in 
apprehension of them. 

** Victors and vanqaish'd join promiscuoas cries, 
And shrilling shouts, and dying groans arise ; 
With streaming blood, the slipp*ry fields are dyM, 
And slaughter'd heroes swell the dreadftd tide.** 

HoBfEii'f JUad, 

The hyperbole should never be introduced in the descrip- 
tion of any thing ordinary or familiar, for in such case it is 
unnatural, being destitute of surprise, which is its only 
foundation. The hyperbole can never suit a dispiriting 
passion ; and it should never be strained beyond due bounds. 
Longinus compares a& overstrained hyperbole to a bow- 
string, which relaxes by overstraining and produces an 
efiect directly opposite to what is intended. Finally, the 
hyperbole ought to be comprehended in the fewest words 
possible. 

Ibony, according to some writer99 hoa been classed as a 
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figure of rhetoric, but others do not allow it that rank. All 
irony y says Dr. Priestley, is humori but all huxnor is not 
irony ; it generally consists in giving undeserred praise* im- 
plying censure on the object ; or conveying praise under 
the appearance of censure: the former is the most common. 
When Frederic II. published his poem on the art of war, 
he omitted to notice the Duke of Marlborough. On that 
circumstance the Monthly Reviewers remarked, that *' they 
presumed his majesty had omitted the name of Marl- 
borough, in the catalogue of distinguished commanded, 
because he might be deficient in one branch of his profes- 
sion, having never, on any occasion, evinced his skill in con« 
ducti|ig a retreat." 

The Pasaleipsis borders on irony ; it implies an afiecta- 
tion of omission, as when an orator exclaims, *^I xefrain 
from mentioning the rapacity, the venality, the exoeediog 
corruption of the person I accuse," &c. Cicero, in his ora- 
tions, makes much use of this figure, but it requires power- 
ful talents, and an ardent manner, to do justice to it. 

Of the Intbrbogation, there are many fine instances in 
the poetical and prophetical parts of Scripture, •* God is not 
a man that He should lie, nor the son of man that He should 
repent. Hath He said, and shall He not do it ?" 

Exclamation is a stronger figure than the former, and 
must be but rarely used, as it will appear ridiculous, unless 
where the passions are inflamed. Cicero uses this figure 
to express a variety of passions; as indignation, resentment, 
contempt, grief, and admiration. It has its use in ridicule 
and irony. Thus the orator exclaims, in his oration for 
Balbus, deriding the accuser, "O excellent interpreter of 
the law, master of antiquity, corrector and amender of our 
constitution I" > St. Paul makes use of the exclamation in 
exultation and triumph, " O death, where is thy sting ! O 
grave, where is thy victory !" It is frequently used with 
an interrogation, and serves to prepare the mind by exciting 
attention. 

Another figure of speech, called by Blair and other critics. 
Vision, is adapted also to warm and animated composition, 
by which we describe a thing that is past or absent, as if 
actually passing before our eye. Thus Cicero says, "I 
seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in 
one conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps 
of citisBens lying unburied in the midst of their ruined coun- 
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try. The furious countenance of Ceth^us rises to my view, 
while, with a savage joy, he is triumphing in your mismes." 
This manner of descriptioHOi supposes a sort of ^dthosiasm 
which carries the speaker or writer in some' measure out of 
himself, and if well executed, impresses the hearer or reader 
strongly, by the force of sympathy. 

Repetition is another animated figure, by which the most 
material words of a sentence are repeated, in order to make 
the impression the stronger : one of the finest instances of 
this figure is in St. Paul's second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
" Are they Hebrews ? So am I. — ^Are they Israelites 1 §o 
am I.— Are they the seed of Abraham ? So am L— Are they 
ministers of Christ ? (I speak as a fool) I am more; in labors 
more abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more 
frequent, in deaths oft.'' 

Such al^ the principal figures of rhetoric. Many others 
are enumerated and described by rhetoricians, all of which, 
says Dr. Blair, are beautiful or not, in pr oportioa as they 
are native iBXpressions of the sentiment or passion intended 
to be heightened by them. Let nature and passion always 
speak their own language, and they will suggest figures in 
abundance. But if we seek to counterfeit a warmth which 
we do not feel, no figures will either supply the defect, or 
conceal the imposture* 

EXERCISES. 

Point out the figures of speech in the following extracts^ 
and give them their appropriate names. 

** Wallace was a thunderbolt of war." 

•• In peace, Fingal was the gale of spring." 

** Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
C^ the smooth surface of a summer's sea. 
While gentle zephyrs plav with prosperous gales. 
And fortune's Glvot fills the swelling sails ; 
But would forsake the ship, and make the shore. 
When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar ?" 

Prior, 

** As nisheth a foamy stream from the dark shady steep of Cromla : 
when thunder is rolling above, and dark brown night rests on the hill, 
so fiercet so vast, so terrible, rush forward the sons of Erin. The 
chiefs like a whale of ocean followed by all its billows, pours valor 
forth as a stream, rolling its might along the shore."— 0»««n. 

*^Like Autumn's dark storms pouring from two echoing hills, to- 
wards each other approached the heroes : as two dark streams ftom 
high rooks meet and roar on the plain, loud, rough, and dark in battla^ 
meet X^ochlin and Inisfail." — 0$8UifL 
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** I foand her on the floor 
In aO the storm of i^rief, yet bcauttfal ; 
Po«ring ibrth tears at mieh a kvirii rate. 
That were the world en fire, thejr might have drown'd 
The wrath of Heayen, and qaenchM the mighty ruin." 

Lee. 
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** Swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o*er th* unbending corn, and skims along the main.' 

Pope, 

•• Art thou, my Gregory, forever fled 7 
And am I left to unavailing woe ? 
When fortune's storms assail this weary head. 
Where care long sinoe has shed untimely snow. 
Ah, now for comfort whither shall I go 7 
No more thy soothing voice my angmsh cheers ; 
Thy placid eyes with smiles no longer glow, 
My hopes to cherish and allay my foars.'* 

BiattU. 

** But look, the mom, in russet mantle clad. 
Walks o*er the dew of yon high eastward hill." 

£3U m§pt ^ T€m 

^ If ai^ht of oaten stop or past'ral song 
May hope, chaste Eve I to soothe thy modest ear. 

Like thy own solemn springs, 

Thy springs and dying gales." — CoUin$^ 

** Night, sable goddiess ! from her ebon throne, 
In ray less majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world."-— y<raif^. 

\ 



SECTION XXVL 

CONCLUDING BEMARKS. 

In the exercises and rules, composing the little volume 
which we have now brought to a conclusion, we have en- 
deavored to furnish the pupil with the materials and methods 
of proceeding required for making a successful beginning in 
the art of composition. We proposed no more than this in 
the outset ; and perhaps it would be more proper for us to 
apologise for having attempted to conduct him so far on his 
course, considering the narrow limits of the volume, than to 
offer any excuse for not endeavoring to aid his progress still 
further. 

In prosecuting his subsequent inquiries into the principles 
on which the art of composition is founded, be will find it 
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advantageous to read Dr. Gregory's." Letters on Literature, 
Taste, and Composition,'* " Dr. Aikin!s Letter to his Son," 
Dr. Blair's "Lectures on. Rhetoric and Belles Lettres," 
Lord Karnes's " Elements of Criticism," Dr. Campbell's 
" Philosophy . of Rhetoric," Archbishop Whately's " Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric," " Irving's Elements of Composi- 
tion," Rippingham's " Rules of Composition," M'Culloch's 
" Manual of English Grammar," and the article " Belles 
Lettres" in Shepherd, Joyce, and Carpenter's "Systematic 
Education."* 

In connection with this, or a similar course of studies, we 
would counsel the learner to follow up the system which 
we have endeavored to inculcate, of making real obj^ta cuad 
incidents the subjects of composition. The following re- 
marks of the Rev. Mr. Joyce, suggest some additional me- 
thods of improvement in this elegant art. 

" If the youth who is desirous of improvement in com- 
position be acquainted with the Latin or French, or any 
other lajotguage than his own, he cannot do better than ocoa- 
sionally translate passages from a classical author, into Eng- 
lish ; and .when he has done his best, if he compares his 
version with an existing translation, he will perceive in what 
his own defects consist^ and be able to correct them. In 
this view, he might take Cicero's treatise De Aqcucitia, or 
De Senectute, and compare his own efforts with the version 
of Mr. Melmoth. 

" Another useful method will be, to read, or to hear read, 
narratives, or other compositions, in various styles, and then 
write down what he remembers in his own language ; and 
at first, without much regard to any thing except correct- 
ness of thought. Writing down at home recollections of 
sermons that are heard, without attempting to remember the 
preacher's expressions,' and occasionally allowing the mind 
to follow its own train of ideas, has been recommended by 
persons who have themselves benefited by the practice. 

" With regard to original compositions, the youth should, 
previously to his taking up his pen, fix in his mind dis- 
tinctly what object he has in view, what subject he means 
to discuss, what fact he intends to illustrate, what moral he 
wishes to enforce, or what circumstances he has to narrate. 
When he has made up his mind on this, he will next con- 

* In tbe parts of this volume relating to Structure of Sentences, and Figura- 
tive lanffuage, we have copied freely from the above works of Irving and 
BI*CaUo<^t t^na ^m Systematic Education, without any other than this gene- 
ral mlinowledgraent. 
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sider the several ways by which his object may be attained, 
and having determined upon what appears to him the best, 
let him pursue it without deviation. In his first essay, he 
will probably be short ; but modes of application will, after 
some practice, readily occur. All he should chiefly regard 
in his earlier attempts, is correctness in the structure of his 
sentences, and the bearing of his argument on the business 
in hand. Young persons are oAen defective in breaking 
down their thoughts into sentences ; but on this we have 
already treated at large. To sit in judgment on their own 
compositions, when they have not the assistance of a guide, 
they will do well to lay aside for a few days what they have 
composed, and then examine it by such rules of criticism as 
they may be acquainted with. Of one thing they may be 
certain, if they do not themselves understand what they have 
written, other people cannot. Learning to correct, and not 
sparing their own compositions, are very important points 
and cannot be recommended too strongly. 

*• Schemes have been given by Walker and others ibr 
theme-writing, but we feel strong doubts as to the propriety 
of shackling the minds of young people with those kinds of 
forms. If they attempt to write on a subject of imagination, 
let the imagination have fair and full play for the exercise of 
its powers ; no candid friend will throw cold water upon the 
rudest essays. In matters of reasoning, they should digest 
their plan, and minute down their leading divisions. 

" To conclude, young people will acquire a just taste for 
composition, by the frequent perusal of those moral essays, 
which periodically appeared during the last century, and 
which have been collected into volumes, and are generally 
known under the denomination of British Classics. Such are 
the Spectator, the Rambler, the Guardian, Adventurer, &cc. 
These will enrich the mind with a variety of choice senti- 
ments, and will inspire the reader not only with a love of 
what is excellent, but with a readiness to imitate it." 

Mr. Joyce concludes by quoting Dr. Johnson's recommen- 
dation to him who would improve his English style, " to 
devote his days and nights to the pages of Addison." We 
would also commend to his special attention the works of 
Goldsmith, Edgeworth, and Washington Irving. 



THB END* 
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